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- Tribute to New York Products 


HE great New York state fair last 
' week at Syracuse.stands as a splen- 
did tribute to the work of many 
hands which have arduously labored in the 
past as well as the present that the Empire state fair might live. It 
lives and flourishes by the continual advertising of New York products, 
it is spreading the fame of New York fruit and farm products, New York 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, and the merit of New York farmers 
and their families. This year the greatest of all New York fairs was 
captained by those able and enthusiastic friends of the farmer, Lieut- 
Gov Schoeneck and Commissioner of Agriculture Wilson. These men, 
with their co-workers, Charles A. Wieting, Fred B. Parker, Edward 
B. Long, Calvin J. Huson and W. Averill Harriman, all stand for the 
best and biggest in agricultural work. They have labored hard that 
the farmers of New York state might rally once each year at the 
greatest agricultural gathering in the state and be proud of it. And 
they have succeeded, aud to them goes the credit. 

But why is it that the New York fair has not grown more rapidly 
than it has? The state is rich in agricultural wealth and its fair 
should grow proportionately. The grounds were in better shape than 
ever before and the attractions more varied and instructive than in 
other years. However, the fair must have a new horticultural building, 
it badly needs new horse, sheep and swine barns, and its premium lists 
should be swelled with attractive prizes to encourage every farmer af 
the state to exhibit in some one class of products at least. The sani- 
tary conditions around the grounds were much improved, and the food 
and drink were sold under more wholesome conditions than formerly. 
There was less dope in all manner of eatables.” But this does not mean 
perfection and even greater 
eare must be exercised in the 


A World of Good Things at New York 
State Fair—Editorial Correspondence 


future to look out for the health of visi- 
tors. The attractions other than agricul- 
tural were better than many fairs offered, 
but there is no earthly excuse why an agri- 
cultural fair should have dancing girls and coarse side shows on its 
grounds. The commissioners at the helm are broad minded, big 
hearted, of wide vision and full of enthusiasm and earnest endeavor 
to work for the farmer. 


Grange Day Draws Big Crowd 


Great, too, was the grange program. State Master Lowell presided 
over a great meeting with the grace, dignity and ease that might char- 
acterize one of the notable gatherings of the age. He emphasized 
grange work in the state, what has been done, the purpose of the 
future. State Lecturer Watson strongly demanded that the work of 
government be conducted in the open and that if subterfuge chicanery 
and blanket coverings of state expenditure be made, then these prac- 
tices be met with the greatest protest. He objected also to the tend- 
ency of government control of everything. He wants the individual 
to enjoy liberty and happiness as vouchsafed by the constitution, and 
that this right be not abridged by the lawmaker. Mrs Mary M. Mace, 
speaking for the women, told of the work of the womwan’s work com- 
mittee and what women were doing in building New York country life. 

J. C. Ketchem, state warden of Michigan, insi:ted that 
more attention be given to the teaching of agriculture in the 
schools, that grange work be directed along definite lines of progress. 
He said trying one thing awhile, then shifting to something else, then 
to another thing was retrogressive, not progressive. He decried the 
tendency in po- 
litical and agri- 
cultural circles 
to make a noise 
about something 
simply to attract 
attention without 
getting any- 
where. Unless a 
is funda- 

sound 


project 
mentalks 
it should not be 
taken up. His 
\To Page 2.] 
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address was a direct answer to the social and 
political reformers who expouse certain 
theories and who go off half cocked on a sub- 
ject simply to secure a bit of personal or 
political or professional capital for their own 
aggrandizement. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Charles S. 
Wilson expressed the appreciation of the 
commission for the rural census taken by the 
firm boys and girls of the state. He believes 
this significant of greater activity on the part 
«f the young folks. Commissioner Wilson 
<aid farmers already know that the farms of 
the state are not yet producing the maximum 
in quality or quantity of products. I'e 
touched the keynote here, by calling attcn- 
tion to the problem of how to gain this goal, 
not alone from the production side, but in the 
phase of putting the crops upon the market 
to best advantage. This last is more impor- 
tant than ever before. 

Boys and Girls 

Greater plans than ever were made to give 
the boys and girls a proper representation at 
the fair. Since 1911 the farm boys have had 
a camp, where they have received elementary 
military instruction, practical information 
about farm subjects and lessons in the rights 
and duties of good American citizens. But 
the farm girls this year came into their own, 
and through the action of the fair commission 
provision was made to bring 50 farmers’ 
daughters to the fair. With their dark blue 
skirts, middy blouses and white duck hats, 
this group gathered at the fair to receive in- 
struction in home economics and the duties 
of a good housekeeper. The age for admission 
was restricted to girls between 15 and 17 
years, in order to insure congenial comp.2n- 
ionship among the girls, and two were choscn 
from a county, so they might travel together. 
Competitive classes for the work of boys and 
gir!s all over the state were also arranged, 
and the pencil and pen drawings and water 
colors were a credit to young folks anywhere. 
Aside from the work entered in competition, 
displays of the young folks’ work from agri- 
cultural departments of high schools of the 
state were also shown. The general farm in- 
struction conducted by several high schools 
was indicated by attractive booths, and it is a 
safe bet that many of the older visitors will 
be more enthusiastic for farm instruction in 
high schools in the future. 

Practically the only crowding of exhibits 
at the fair was in the domestic department, 
where original paintings and reproductions 
of masterpieces were massed together in such 
a manner that the full effect of the work was 
lost to ‘the visitor. The embroidery, fancy- 
work, homemade dresses, etc, were similarly 
crowded, and it was hard to distinguish the 
classes without referring to a catalog. These 
classes had large entries from the women of 
the state, but the culinary department, with 
its homemade jams, preserves, bread and 
other eatables was a small division. The 
quality of all products and handiwork 
was splendid, and the efforts of the depart- 
ment could well be increased to make a large 
showing. Fairs of less prominence than the 
good old New York fair have large and more 
varied classes in the domestic department. It 
is characteristic at almost all of the larger 
fairs, however, that these exhibits should be 
crowded, and at the Trenton interstate fair, 
for instance, quilts and draperies are hung on 
wooden bars suspended near the ceiling. Al- 
though the New York exhibits are somewhat 
crowded they are always more accessible than 
those of many other exhibitions. Pillows and 
old-fashioned arts and crafts also attracted 
many of the visitors. 

With nearly 1000 entries in the cattle de- 
partment, New York welcomed one of the 
finest exhibits of cattle in the east this year. 
The foot and mouth disease quarantine last 


year hurt the cattle exhibits at many of the 
fairs, and entries last year at Syracuse were 
confined to New York state. With competi- 
tion open to all states this season the entries 
swelled the department to its full capacity, 
and the large cattle barn was full to nearly its 
last stall. It was a splendid exhibit, with a 
Holstein class of over 300 leading in number 
of entries, and followed by Jersey, Guernsey 
and milking Shorthorn. The proportion of 
beef cattle was large, especially so consider- 
ing that New York is largely a market milk 
p-oducing state. The prizes totaled over 
$13,000, $1200 of which was offered by the 
state for the Holstein classes alone. The 
Holstein-Friesian association of America also 
added to the money offered by the state and 
made this class one of the most attractive ever 
offered at the state fair. Its requirements, of 
course, restricted the disposal of its premiums 
to registered animals. 

One feature which helped to swell the en- 
tries and interest in the cattle department 
was a special class in which counties entered 
herds in competition, the purpose being to sce 
which section could exhibit the best all-pur- 
pose cattle. The prizes in this department 
alone amounted to $1000, and the competi- 
tion was open to farm bureaus or any other 
county organization. The only restriction in 
this class was that at least 25 head must be 
entered in a herd. The judging was based 
upon the number entered and the quality of 
the animals, 60 points going to the forme: and 
40 to the latter conditions. 


In the Live Stock Division 


Breeders and visitors alike were enthusias- 
tic over the excellence of the animals in the 
sheep department. The classes were full to 
overflowing with the exception of a few flocks 
that did not appear at the last moment; so 
full, in fact, that a series of hastily con- 
structed pens were needed to house the over- 
flow. There were numerous entries in each 
class also, with the exception ‘of Shropshire, 
in which only one breeder exhibited, but mak- 
ing a large class nevertheless. The largest 
division of the department in number of ani- 
mals entered was the Hampshire class, fol- 
lowed as a close second by the Merino, then 
Cheviot and Southdown. Judges proclaimed 
this the sharpest competition they have en- 
countered in the sheep classes at the state 
fair, and more all-around interest was shown 
than ever before at this, the largest sheep dis- 
play at Syracuse. Sheep interests of the state 
have been urging farmers to raise more mut- 
ton and wool, and it is decidedly encouraging 
to see the renewed interest in sheep at te 
state fair. 

But sheep are no more entitled to a victory 
in quality and numbers than hogs, for this 
year saw the greatest swine exhibit that has 
ever been held at the state fair or in the east. 
Judges that serve at many of the large fairs 
in the east each pronounced a certain class 
to be finer than they have encountered before. 
The original entries of Mulefoot hogs were 
called off just as the fair opened, and only 
one entry showed up to represent the class. 

he popular Berkshire held first place in num- 
ber of animals shown, and called for the ad- 
miration of all who saw them. Duroc-Jersey 
was second, closely followed in order by 
Poland-China, Chester White and Yorkshire. 
It is noticeable, however, that many of these 
animals came from Ohio, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey and Rhode Island. The total number of 
animals was pretty close to 600, and the 
promise for next year’s exhibit looks bright. 
The farm census recently taken by the school 
children of New York, under direction of the 
New York state department of agriculture, 
shows an increase in hogs of 150% in six 
years. This is encouraging, and it is to be 
hoped the industry may increase .n New York 


and that more New York breeders may be 
represented at Syracuse fairs in the future. 

Farm horses, too, show that the live stock 
interests of the state, as depicted by exhibits 
at the fair, are on the increase. The 400 
horses of the popular farm and draft breeds 
made up the greatest showing the department 
has had. And best of all, practically all of 
these animals were raised in the state, only 
a small number coming from outside points. 
The recent enthusiasm of horse breeders may 
be attributed to the high prices which good 
animals have brought in the last two years. 
The two big horse barns were filled and it 
was necessary to quarter the surplus in a 
separate building. A small but representative 
showing of mules also swelled the display. 
The quality of all animals was excellent, and 
stands a tribute to New York state horsemen. 

About 7090 birds entered by exhibitors 
from all over the county made the poultry 
show the second largest held at the fair. Last 
year the exhibit of over 9000 fowls gave New 
York the honors for the largest poultry show 
ever held in this country or abroad. The 
smaller number of birds this season and more 
space devoted to housing made a more at- 
tractive exhibit and gave poultrymen and their 
friends a better chance to inspect the display. 
It was necessary at last year’s fair to erect a 
large tent to house the surplus, and the crowd- 
ing of the fowls was decidedly objectionable. 
This season, however, this crowding was 
eliminated, and the common breeds of poul- 
try, geese, ducks, turkeys, fancy birds and 
pets were shown to great advantage. The 
400 exhibitors showed birds of high quality 
and built up the White Plymouth Rock as the 
largest popular class. Rhode Island Red 
came next in number of entries, closely fol- 
lowed by White Leghorn, Orpington, Cam- 
pine, Buttercup and geese. Water fowls and 
ornamental birds also made an attractive ex- 
hibit. Each year the competitive exhibits of 
market eggs have increased in popularity. 
About 200 dozen eggs were entered in this 
class, making an increase in entries over the 
preceding show. Leghorn eggs constituted 
the largest single varieties, with Brown eggs 
of the Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red and 
Orpington following close. 

Perhaps the most appealing exhibit to the 
average farm visitor was an innovation in the 
form of a farm flock department. Each year 
the classes have catered largely to the pro- 
fessional breeder, not only here but at other 
large fairs as well. This new department, 
however, provides for pens of 10 fowls each, 
nine females and one male. The judging is 
done along utility lines only, and the awards 
were made in accord with the judge’s opinion 
of the best farm flocks. There were 52 flocks 
entered in this popular department. A small 
entry fee of $1 for each pen was asked, while 
$7.50 was offered as first prize, $5 as second 
and $2.50 as third. It is to be hoped that 
this phase of the show will be developed so 
that the commercial poultryman will have as 
prominent a place in the poultry shows as 
the professional breeder. Other fairs in the 
last few years have begun to develop this 
feature, among them being the Trenton inter- 
state fair, the Allentown (Pa) exhibition and 
the Madison Square Garden poultry show. 
Market appliances and packages formed an- 
other feature at the poultry building, while 
a Cornell booth had educational as well as 
passing interest in its display of charts to 
show proper dressing of fowls for market. 
Lectures and demonstrations were held dur- 
ing the week on poultry subjects. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Again, the fineness of the fruit paid a 
tribute to the work of New York orchardists. 
And, indeed, it takes high quality fruit to up- 

[To Page 13.] 
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Herald Apple as King of Fruits 


National apple day popularizes fruit and increases consumption 


% HE apple as king of all Ameri- 
can fruits is having a great 
boost once each year in Na- 
tional apple day, which this 
year comes upon October 17. In 
many respects the third Tues- 
* day in October, upon which this day falls, is a 
little too early in the season, but owing to the 
fact that the day has been so long established 
and has been ratified by so many horticultural 
and commercial bodies throughout the coun- 
try, it has been deemed inadvisable to attempt 
to change it. The plans for its celebration 
are left almost entirely to local initiative. The 
International apple shippers’ association, with 
R. G. Phillips of Rochester, N Y, as secretary, 
“who is back of the movement, does not at- 
tempt to lay down any specific plans, for the 
“reason that conditions and the amount of 
money available in different localities will 
‘vary so widely. Furthermore, it is deemed 
advisable to leave the details of the celebra- 
tions to local initiative, in that it will develop 
local interest to a larger extent, and gives a 
more direct interest in the celebration out- 
* come than if any set of uniform rules was 
adopted by this overseeing body. 

One of the chief things which the Interna- 
tional apple shippers’ association is trying to 
emphasize is the enlisting of close co-operation 
and support of the retail trade. It is highly 
important that retail dealers make displays, 
have special sales and push the sale of fruit 
by dodger, telephone and personal salesman- 

* ship. Upon the extent to which they are 
willing and able to do this depends the suc- 
cess of the celebration. In other words, the 
retail dealers are to try to get some kind of a 
publicity scheme which will appeal to the eye, 
the ear and the pocketbook of the consumer. 
Some localities offer small prizes for best win- 
dow displays. This works very well and usu- 
ally results in a very widespread interest. 





Donate Apples to Institutions 


_ One feature that is urged in every locality 
is the donation of apples to charitable institu- 
tions. Some cities hold an apple exhibit with 
a free distribution of apples on the last day 
of the show. This 


fers two silver cups, one to cities of 500,000 
population or over in open competition, and 
the other to cities having a population under 
500,000. Awarding the cup to the city in each 


‘group which held the best celebration from 


the standpoint of its value in popularizing the 
apple and increasing the consumption, Pitts- 
burgh won the first prize last year in the 
former class, and Rochester, N Y, won the 
cup in the latter class. Cincinnati, O, was the 
winner in the previous year. 

The committee to award these prizes con- 
sisted of W. T. Gerow, chairman, with E. N. 
Lomis and Arthur Miller. Exhibits were fur- 
nished from the various cities in the form of 
scrapbooks containing reports regarding their 
method of organization, the various features 
of the day’s celebration and newspaper arti- 
cles regarding the success of the work. After 
a careful analysis of all the reports and exami- 
nation of all the exhibits, including pictures, 
cartoons, newspaper articles, and particularly 
after having seen the moving pictures fur- 
nished by Pittsburgh and exhibited in a local 
theater, the committee unanimously voted in 
favor of Pittsburgh as being entitled to the 
silver cup for cities of 500,000 population. 
Rochester was unanimously awarded the cup 
for the other class. The celebration in Chi- 
cago was of a high order and deserves special 
mention. Chicago is particularly commended 
for its distribution of a car of apples among 
the institutions of the city, including the 
schools and hospitals, and the manner in 
which it advertised the apple in restaurants 
and department stores. The Pittsburgh dem- 
onstration was remarkable on account of its 
splendid organization, including all the apple 
merchants of the city, their preliminary work 
extending over a period of at least a month 
before national apple day. By this method 
they gradually worked up an immense inter- 
est over the celebration. An imposing feature 
was the splendid parade commencing at noon 
and lasting over two hours: It consisted of 21 
automobiles and six floats and a squad of 
mounted police. <A general free distribution 
of apples was made en route. It is particularly 
impressive that the celebration was adver- 


tised in 50 moving picture theaters by appro- 
priate plates thrown upon the screen. A 
moving picture was taken of the parade itself. 


Apple Day of Commercial Value 


The exhibitions all over the country, in the 
opinion of the judges, were not only pictur- 
esque and very effective, but of commercial 
value that influenced the sale of apples dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. Members 
of the association in Rochester are to be con- 
gratulated upon their splendid organization 
and co-operation. Last year they had over 
200 stores of all descriptions, from depart- 
ment stores to jewelry, shoe and hardware 
stores decorated with apples and apple prod- 
ucts. The sales reported by grocers were 
large. It is really surprising what can be 
done with little effort and a small outlay of 
money. This city had the best window dis- 
play and the best newspaper publicity of all 
those entering into competition. 

The committee is looking ferward to a 
greater number of cities entering in the open 
competition for national apple day this year, 
and believes that with a larger representation 
the celebration will be a commercial success, 
the influence of which will be felt for a long 
time. Attractive slogans, such as “An apple 
a day keeps the doctor away;” “‘Apple, king 
of fruits;” ‘‘Nature’s richest gift;” “Eat ’em 
raw, baked, fried.or stewed;” ‘‘Eve 8-1, Adam 
8-1-2’"°—these and vther appropriate slogans 
were heralded throughout the competing cities 
on national apple day. 


Controlling Horse Nettle 
Pennsylvania station makes the fol- 
lowing recommendation for the control of 
horse nettle. If the weed has just started, 
each plant should be treated with kerosene 
or hot brine, which readily kills it. If the 
pest has already gained a foothold, an at- 
tempt should be made to prevent seed de- 
velopment, since that may result in infesta- 
tion for years to come. Sheep should not be 
allowed to eat the fruits, since the seeds may 
be scattered to uninfested land through drop- 
pings. Early cuttings with the hoe and the 
application of salt 


The 





works splendidly 
and gives an enor- 
mous amount of 
publicity. Others 
have street parades 
with elaborate 
floats. Both the as- 
sociation and local 
authorities aim to 
work in conjunction 
with hotels and 
restaurants. Many 
of the latter give 
apples to each 
guest; others have 
booths of apples on 
display and put up 
an attractive pla- 
card to “Take one,” 
or “Health’s best 


way, eat apples 
every day.” 
The celebration 


of national apple 
day last year was a 
success. The event 
came on October 19, 
and the celebration 
and publicity given 
on this national ap- 
ple day was far in 
advance of that of 
any previous year. 
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to the freshly cut 
surfaces should be 
resorted to. On 
land the horse nettle 


has become estab- 
lished, short crop 
rotations are nec- 


essary; the rotation 
from which the best 
results may be ex- 
pected should alter- 
nate a_ well-culti- 
vated crop, as corn, 
with a smother crop, 
as rye or clover. If 
the green leaves of 
the weed are pre- 
vented from form- 
ing, the system of 
underground  root- 
stocks by which the 
weed _ reproduces 
will be starved out. 
Two or three years 
are necessary for 


the process. 


] 
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Corn Alone fed to 
pregnant brood sows 
will not produce 
strong, healthy pigs. 
Experiments at the 
Iowa and other sta- 
tions show that ad- 








For the coming 


year the Interna- 
tional apple ship- 
bers’ association of- 





apple shippers’ association. 
burgh apple-day parade. 


Typical National Apple Day Celebration 


In upper left corner is silyer trophy awarded to Pittsburgh in 1915 by International 
The float was one of the banner displays in the big Pitts- 


Many cities had similar displays. 








dition of protein 
concentrates to the 
ration produces larg- 
er and stronger pigs. 
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Refined sugar has declined more than a 
cent a pound from the high level of July, 
when factories loaded 
Aids Both Producers it onto cars at about 
and Consumers $7.75 a 100 pounds; 
thence off to $6.35 by 
the middle of September, or 1% cents drop. 
This product is always sold at a very close 
margin of profit to retailers. Yet the ques- 
tion may be pertinently asked, are con- 
sumers getting anything like the full benefit 
of this drop in price? With the season still 
on for canning and preserving fruits, this is 
extremely important. Purveyors to con- 
sumers of city and village are never slow to 
push up their prices when the market trend 
is that way, even though their warehouses are 
stocked full. One great trouble in this en- 
tire proposition of distribution of food prod- 
ucts is that they refuse to follow a downward 
price trend until forced to do so. Ask your 
grocer. Were retailers alert to the merit of 
pushing out a large volume of food products 
at small ratio of profit, it would benefit in 
at least three ways; it would give them as 
much net for their tills, it would help con- 
sumers, and it would help farmers to dispose 
of their food products. Every producers’ 
organization should keep this text before it 
for deliberation and action the coming 
winter—oblige the ultimate distributers of 
food products to follow prices downward as 
well as upward. 
Professional exhibits have too long dom- 
inated the poultry shows, and the interest of 
general farmers has been 
Competitive Farm of passing importance 
Flock Exhibits only. Every poultry show 
and every state fair in 
the country should have competitive farm 
flock exhibits, in which the farmer with a 
good flock can enter a pen of birds and stand 
a good chance of winning. The purpose of 
such an exhibit is different from the purely 
advertising and professional interests at 
present. It is largely to get farmers to show 
their fowls and to create educationally an ac- 
tive interest in improving the general farm 
flock. The idea has already been worked out 
on a small scale, but the field of effort is so 
great that large exhibits of farm flocks should 
be encouraged to make up this popular at- 
traction at poultry shows and state fairs. 
About four years ago the first utility class was 


entered at a local show in Tompkins county, 
N Y, and since then a few of the larger shows 
and fairs have had a small class where judg- 
ing was done along utility lines. The New 
York state fair had a class devoted to these 
interests, and its popularity indicates greater 
effort to encourage utility exhibits in coming 
years. Poultry show managers and superin- 
tendents should consider these points in ar- 
ranging coming exhibits and they will find 
the énthusiasm and support of the farmer will 
pay them well. 


Your Colors, Dairymen 


The directors of the dairymen’s league have 
set the price at which milk will be sold by 
members of the league for the coming six 
months. The prices are reasonable, indeed 
very modest, compared with all the items that 
enter into the cost of production. The league 
officials have done their part. Will dairymen 
do theirs? If they refuse to sign contracts 
with dealers and hold fast to their declaration 
of selling milk only through their own organ- 
ization they will win their fight. If dairy 
producers go back on their word, if they are 
disloyal to the league, then the battle will be 
lost and the yoke of oppression will be harder 
to bear than ever. 

Dairymen should remember that the price 
for milk for the coming six months is fixed. 
The directors of the league have done that, 
There will be no compromise. Dealers must 
pay that price. They have got to have the 
league milk. If these dealers sense the true 
situation they will accept what is an eventu- 
ality and accede to these price demands with- 
out fuss or controversy. If they fail to do 
this then a milk strike is a certainty. If milk 
producers stand loyally together, though a 
milk strike results, certainly milk producers 
will win. Heretofore, dairymen have been 
divided, or unorganized, or not sure of their 
grounds; not so this- time. Equally deter- 
mined as were the farmers at Bunker Hill, or 
Valley Forge, either hard pressed or suf- 
fering, they look to the right of their cause 
and in that righteousness will win. If some 
milk must go into butter, even some in the 
gutters, or if some consumers must be incon- 
venienced, it matters not, the price set for 
league milk must be paid by dealers. If this 
means an advance in cost to consumers, the 
justice of that is of no concern to producers, 
but may be left to the Wicks committee or to 
consumers themselves to adjust and remedy. 
The important fact-is: Dealers have got to 
pay the league price. That is all. 

The day of the great test approaches. 
American Agriculturist believes that every 
milk producer will rally to the cause, take in 
his colors and fight until victory comes. If 
producers stand by their colors, and remain 
loyal to a man, there can be no defeat. The 
battle lines are forming, follow the colors! 


A new use has been found for the waste 
of tanbark after its tannic acid has been ex- 


tracted at the tanneries. 
Turning Waste This waste contains a strong 
into Profit fiber which is used in place 


of other fibers to make pre- 
pared roofings. It is claimed that roofing 
compounds upon this base are more lasting 
than when used in connection with the 
strongest felt, burlap or coarse cloth. Tan- 
bark should sell for considerably higher 
prices than heretofore, because of this new 
use, which affords a handsome profit from 
the spent tanbark, heretofore worse than use- 
less. This discovery was made by the gov- 
ernment forestry laboratories at Wisconsin 
university. 


Ventilation in Storage—Lack of proper 
ventilation in the root cellar is responsible 
for the loss of considerable quantities of stored 
potatoes, carrots, roots and vegetables. A 
safe cellar is frostproof and is provided with 
good ventilation to keep the roots or potatoes 
from rot or decay. Care must be taken not 
to place in storage bruised or damaged roots 
or potatoes, as such are likely to cause 
storage rots. 


WALKS AND TALKS 


With the Editor 





Being a Farmer 


I have been taught to believe that being a 
farmer is just as good as being anything else. 
I have also often heard others who are not 
farmers say they would like to be farmers, 
and declare the farmer doesn’t have to take 
his hat off to anybody, so far as his standing 
as a man and a citizen goes, At least that is 
the way the talk goes. Is it so in fact? 

I think it is, but every once in a while I 
get a jolt on this point that hurts. Sometimes 
what is said in talk and what is done in deeds 
never gibe. Anyway, this whole thing came 
to me so forcibly the other day that I am just 
obliged, in defense of my own self-respect 
as a farmer, to get my pencil out and say a 
word or two. And what it is all about hangs 
around a public man that I know and whom 
I have always liked, except when he jabs the 
business of being a farmer. Were this man 
an ordinary man, I would pass the incident by 
without comment; but being a man in the 
public eye, a former governor of my native 
state, I just cannot refrain from saying a 
thing or two. 

The other day I was reading a leading New 
York magazine and there found a two-column 
article about the professional ideas of ex- 
Gov Cox of Ohio: The article discussed the 
governor’s dislike of farmers. It seems, so 
this article states, that the governor has a 
daughter who wants to marry a farmer. I 
have no concern abont this, and don’t care 
who the daughter marries. But naturally the 
ex-governor does. He is determined, however, 
that his daughter shall not marry a farmer, 
According to the article, so enraged did the 
father, the ex-governor, become that he de- 
clared that if his daughter did marry the 
farmer sweetheart that he, the father, would 
buy a farm, put the wedded pair on it, and 
thereafter never more have anything to do 
with the twain. He would from then on 
wash his hands of his daughter and his 
farmer son-in-law for all time to come. 

That was the gist of the article. While I 
am, of course, interested, as is everybody else, 
in such cases, I really do not care how it all 
ends, whether the father succeeds in keeping 
farming from being represented in his family, 
or in driving a daughter out of his heart. 
That is a matter up to him. But I am inter- 
ested in knowing what Gov Cox has against 
the farm as a calling for any young man. 

It is a question, also, that every Ohio 
farmer has a right to ask, regardless of poli- 
tics. If Gov Cox is so awfully ashamed of 
having a farmer son-in-law in his family, 
then he ought also to feel it beneath his urban 
dignity to ask farmers for their votes or to 
attend his meetings. The time is coming 
when farmers will ask these personal ques- 
tions of every candidate. While this question 
is very personal to Candidate Cox, it is equally 
personal to every man living on a farm. If 
the time has come when it is dishonorable to 
be a farmer, why not know it and stop fooling 
ourselves?—[C. W. B. 


International Catalogs Available—Pre- 
mium lists for the great International live 
stock exposition, to be held at the Union stock 
yards, Chicago, December 2-9, are now avail- 
able, and may be had by writing to Sec B. H. 
Heide at the above address. A still_more ex- 
tensive and an even more liberal classification 
than ever before is being offered and intend- 
ing exhibitors will find much of interest in 
this booklet. 


Milk Bottle Washing can be done cheapest 
by machinery. From visits to 91 milk plants 
in five cities the federal department of agri- 
culture found the cost of labor of washing 
bottles was an average of 1.9 cents per 100 
bottles for automatic washing, 4.9 cents for 
brush washing, and 9.7 cents by hand. 
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mon Crops 


Simple methods for holding over fall crops for the winter market 





T IS a fact that many farm crops 
are’ put: on the market in the 


fall, which if held over by a 
simple method on the farm, 
would bring the grower a higher 


price during the winter months. The 
mexpensive methods suggested in 
the following paragraphs have been 
tried out successfully or observed on 
the farms of neighbors by Samuel H. 
Garekol, and his suggestions could 
be tried to advantage by many other 
farmers. Farm storage is one big 
way to get rid of the “surplus” of 
farm products; which occurs on man) 
ef the city markets just after har- 
vest.—iEditor. 


With many market gardeners 
the storing of vegetables for win- 
ter and spring sales is a more or 
less perplexing problem, writes 
Samuel H. Garekol, one of our 
leading practical authorities. To 
realize big profits the farmer must 
have ample and sure storage. He 
must be able to hold over for the 








freezing improves salsify and 
parsnips, they will not be lost if 
left in the rows where they are 
grown. I often leave carrots in 
rows covering them with leaves. 
Celery on a large scale keeps well 
in a ground pit. This pit is made 
by continuing the banking of earth 
until the tops are almost covered 
and then covered with straw and 
boards. The covering should not™ 
be too tight, however, as some 
ventilation is needed to prevent 
spots and rots. To properly store 
onions, they are cleaned and 
placed in shallow crates. Store 
them in a dry cellar, in a tempera- 
ture slightly above freezing. 
Stake the crates in such a way 
that a free circulation of air is 








late market quantities of fruit and 

vegetables when the market shows 

a shortage and a rising in prices. The aver- 
age grower, however, can hardly affect it, and 
he must do the best he can with the ordinary 
ellar and kiln. 

Then arises the question, what vegetables 
are most profitably stored. Some years it 
pays to hold crops like sweet potatoes for 
the late winter and early spring market, but 
the average grower can never tell when this 
will happen. It is always safe to dispose of 
a crop when the market will yield a reason- 
able profit. 

However, the gardener who aims to supply 
a select trade the year around cannot let the 


Method of Piling Turnips Over Cold Winters 


air between. Double doors and a double 
window complete the building without. A 
long bin along one side and shelf along the 
other complete it within. 

If a cellar is not possible, a grower may 
dig a kiln. This is simply a hole dug in the 
open ground, circular in shape and less than 
a foot deep. Lay some straw on the ground 
and pour the roots until they form a concial 
pile several feet high. A layer of straw is 
placed directly on the vegetables and covered 
with earth 3 inches deep. Then put on another 
and heavier layer of straw and finish with a 
t-inch layer of earth, patted down smooth to 


permitted. Spinach and kale o1 
any kind of greens that are to be 
used in winter are covered up, so that strong 
winds and bright sunshine cannot get at them 
in a frozen condition. With leeks and brus- 
sels sprouts I had the best success by storing 
them in a cold frame, dug in deeply and 
placed close together. Any green tomatoes 
that have attained their full size can be 
readily ripened if kept somewhat moist and 
not too cool. I often manage to keep them 
until nearly Christmas by spreading the fruits 
thinly in a cold frame, with a covering of 
straw between them and the glass. 
Sweet potatoes should lie in the sun long 
enough to dry off before they are picked up 

















Exterior of More Costly Storage House 


matter of profit and loss in storing vegetables 
stand in his way. The point the all-the-year 
gardener must know is whether the business 
pays him asa whole. Variety and all-the-year 
supply will keep old customers and bring new 
ones, and the practice of storing vegetables 
proves profitable at the end. To make the 
best out of it, however, store just a little of 
the doubtful product and a quantity of the 
staples like beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips 











shed rain and melting snows. To keep the 
surface dry, dig a trench around it about a 
foot deep and at least a foot away from the 
pile and use the earth dug out in covering 
the roots. If you prefer to dispose of the 
whole pile, the job is done. I usually make 
some opening to the pile, made of a frame 
of 8-inch boards and about 20 inches square, 
set up against the pile. Straw is filled within 
the aperture the same as over the rest of the 


pile. When we want some vegetables we 
choose a reasonably warm winter day for 
the job and cover the opening again. As 


Root Cellar in Western New York 


Avoid skinning and bruising. 
The common method of storing is to bank 
them in a cone-shaped pile. The pile is 
covered with leaves and then thatched with 
cornstalks. It is kept dry and is on a 
slightly elevated place. Squashes and pump- 
kins are stored with the stems on in a cool, 
dry, airy cellar. They are placed upon 
shelves or racks and keep well. 

In storing cabbage for winter, the crop is 
divided into two parts. The ripe heads, or 
nearly ripe, are stored “heads down.” The 
unripe heads are stored “heads up,’ so that 


for storage. 





and salsify. Many truckers worked up a 
profitable winter trade by storing these 
staples. One of the best places to store vege- 
tables is in a cellar with an earth 
floor and without the usually 
ever-present furnace. This, or 


some modification of it, may 
be used for the storage of 
such vegetables as Irish pota- 
toes, turnips, beets, carrots, 
Parsnips, salsify, celery and, 
in fact, anything that requires 
e001 or moist conditions. Such 
a cellar is cheaply constructed 
of wooden ties and the roof 
is made by laying the ends 
together at the ridge and 
resting on iron irons. These 
roof ties are covered with 
2 feet of soil and all is grassed’ 
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they may continue to grow and 
develop. By the former method, 
furrows are run and the loose 


earth thrown out. The cabbage 
is placed in the furrow with the 
heads down and earth is 
shoveled or plowed over the 
heads and stenis so that only the 
roots are uncovered. If severe 
weather is feared, straw is 
thrown over the ridges. 

By a second method, a furrow 
is plowed and the cabbages are 
set close together, roots down, 
and earth is worked and tramped 
around the roots and stems. A 
second furrow is plowed, throw- 








over. - All exposed ends are of 
double ‘Construction, with dead 


Farm Storage Pit Completely Fitted for Winter 


ing the earth on the stems of the 
[To Page 15.] 
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F. P. Maxwell, of ‘Seder W. Va., 
writes: “*There is no trouble to grind 3 tons 
per hour. I had about 900 tons ground last 
year and do not notice any wear on the 
gtinder. I think it is the best and cheapest 
way to get lime to doctor sour lands. It did not cost me more 
than 50 cts per ton to get our rock and pulverize same.” If 
you have limerock on your farm it will pay you just as it has 
pala Mc. Maxwell—Saving you from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, 


Ohe Jeffrey LiMEPULveR 


Orlods limestone to any finenese—handles rock weigbing 60 
Ba.or more. Bailt in sizes to suit engines from 8 b.p. to 30 
& p.. with outputs of from 1 to 7 tons per hour. Saves you 
ftom $1.50 to $2.50 on every ton—no hauling —no freight to 
gay. Frery machine guaranteed. Write for information about 
new sizes and FREE trial offer. (27) 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


263 First Avenue Columbus, Obie 











reas THRESHERS 


76 yeare of honest thresher baild 
ing bave won for os « national 
feputation—a thresher for every n are simple 
and substantial in construction and light | tn weight. > ig 
copair billa—Gray's ore *‘made to stay."" The cost is low 
‘but they zield a turn in money saving. They handie 
rd wheat, oats, barley, beans. and grass seed. 
hey do the work quickly and cleanly. 


Before buying a thresher send for oar Catalog—It's free. 
A. W GRAY’S SONS, § South St, Middietown Springs, Vt. 




















HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
thalf way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 
®urden bearer. Winter and Summer are all 
@like to it. Always ready for its load, a will help in- 
crease your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
Btee! Wheels & Farm Trucks. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co.. Bex 60, Havana, Ill. 
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What They ag 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 


HAITIAN 


Timely, interesting and practical, the style 
is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood [Deseret Evening News 


Salt Lake City 


Written in popular style to serve as & 


sani iailntaiaiaidaaale 






As easy to read and understand as a school 


guide—[The Call, San Francisco. 
Makes easily understood an otherwise 
plex subject | Banker and Tradesman, 
Koston, August 12, 1916 = 
Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and = 
t! public generally may btain the fullest i 
Denefit of the system.—[Times-Star, Cin = 
cinnati = 











primer, with the aid of large. clear type and 
shor paragraphs that attract The hook is 
su to be a pular success, especially in 
farming communit like Oregon It reflects 
the gilt-edge n ire f the aystem For mort 
information 1 he book It is well worth 
possessing [Portland Oregonian 
COMPLETE 
if ld like t know the det of 
o-gan tion of the land 
I nder ¢ fed I 
’ ed 1 
Ne and 
h wealth of d 
e ! gical ord r 
farmer who may borrow at ad 
uoderstand just wh at it will be 
for himself : and his neighbors to d rder 
that. the privilege t ving under t 
ec_vantageous « onditi ns system resents 
may be available Ik s left in 1 i t 
whatever concerning his obligations and t 
beoefits that will accrue He an 
the logic of the arrangement by whi 
! fits will ac 
On the other hand. the Investor | 
clear and convincing concept f 
mental soundness of the system ane 
guards provided against mpeter 
and other abuses liab! arise t 
fiduciary system se © J Myrick’s t 
is unquestionably the simplest and most 
serviceable ex! n of ti subject exta 
Within its ¢ s there is not a single phase 
of the new federal rural credits law un 
sidered The is not a question that 
intelligent mind would ask regarding the new 
evstem but tinds an answer somewhere ! 
this hand and practical little rolume 
i! sing Te vit Portland. Ore 
Size 5x7 inches, pages 240, type large. 
»aay to read, easy to understand, contains 
fcll text of law Price $1.00 postpaid 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue - New York City z 
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Fall Plowing for Corn 
DANIEL PROWANT, OHIO 

Does it pay to plow ground during 
the fall or winter months for corn or 
oats the following season? A great 
many farmers have attempted to an- 
swer this question, but to my knowl- 
edge there has never been a satisfac- 
tory answer given that will hold good 
in all cases, nor can I give one. It 
has been our experience that this de- 
pends upon the weather the following 


season, and which no one carn fore- 
tell. 
However, in spite of any scientific 


programs for good farming that can 
be handed out, we all have to do more 
or less “trusting to fortune” in farm 
work. Whenever the ground is in 
proper shape to work, and I have the 
time, I will plow during the fall or 
winter. It may not be for the best, 
and again it may be just the thing 
next year, who can tell? If I plow 
when I can and the season happens to 
be right, I will have the bulk of my 
spring work done before others get 
well started. 

If it happens to be an open, rainy 
winter and spring my ground will be 
heavy and rough, and would better 
have been left alone. However, I can. 
not tell about this matter in advance, 
and here is where the matter of 
“luck” comes in Taking one year 
with another I find that it will hardly 
do to let good time go to waste be- 
cause of something we do not know 
and cannot help. 

With winter or late fall plowing it 
is possible to plow the ground a little 
wetter than would be advisable during 
the spring months, as the freezing and 
thawing will bring this part out all 
right. It is the heavy spring rains 
that we have some years that knocks 
out the winter-plowed ground. I find 
that during dry summers the fall- 
plowed land holds moisture much bet- 
than spring plowing ~» and better 
crops are the result. 

If the season happens to be wet the 
ground will be heavy and soggy, wiil 
not drain well, and better crops can 
be raised on spring plowed land, With 
spring plowing, if the season is wet 
the ground drains more quickly, bt 
if it happens that a heavy drouth 
comes it drys out too rapidly. To my 
mind this is as near a decision as can 
be reached. 





Oats Through Fanning Mill 

The average yield of oats in the 
United States is 33.4 ishels to the 
acre. A bushel of sells, on the 
average, for 32 cents The total 
amount that the average farmer 
ceives for his oats is only $12 an acre. 
And it costs him $10 an acre to grow 
them. That is one reason why every 
farmer should run his through 
a fanning mill before sowing 


oats 


onts 


In the first place the fanning mill 
will remove all damaged and lisht- 
weight seed. It is this seed tliat pro- 
duces the weak plants and reduces 
the yields. Then the fanning mill 
blcws out most of the smut balis and 
smutted grain, which would spread 
the disease through the field ind 
injure the crop The fanning riill 
removes all straw ind sticks and 
stones which often clog the drill and 
produce an uneven stand. And Isst 
but not latest, the fanning mill re- 
moves all weed seeds Weeds always 
interfere more or less with the ont 
| crop, and when they are sown w'th 
| the seed they have a splendid op- 
portunity te crowd out the oats al- 
together. The removal of weed seeds 
alone will more than repay the cost 
of fanning. 

The best oat plants come from the 


largest and heaviest seed. For seven 
years the Ontario station ran its oats 
through a fanning mill, separating it 
into three grades, large, medium and 
small, according to the size of the 
erain Tt planted the three grades 
side by side in the same field, and 


cultivated them all alike. When the 
test was finally completed, the large 
seed had averaged 62 bushels to the 
acre, nearly twice the average yield. 

All seed wheat and oats should be 
run through the fanning mill before 
it is planted. A good fanning mill 
ean be obtained for $15 and up f o b 
the factory, and it will pay for itself 
several times over in the course of a 
season. 


Shredded Corn Fodder 
A. L. ROAT, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 

The silo has solved the fodder ques- 
tion on many farms. However, I still 
husk corn and feed dry fodder. I work 
my acres on the rotation system and 
send my crops off the farm on the 
hoof. I feed cattle, raise early lambs, 
keep hogs and poultry. The fodder is 
an important and staple forage ration 
for them. Because I remove the ma- 
nure to the field each time the stock 
pens are cleaned and employ a ma- 
nure spreader for that purpose, I must 
prepare the cornstalks to go back to 
the soil in an acceptable condition. 
The fodder is ricked near the barn 
after husking and cut as required. 

The stock eat out all the foliage 
and tender stalks and those small bits 
which remain are littered on the bed- 
ding. The animals prefer the fodder 
cut into small pieces. Py this method 
no long stalks are messed in the ma- 
nure to mar the perfect working of 
the manure spreader. The smal] par- 
ticles of stalk disintegrate more rap- 
idly on the field than long stalks. 
Then, too, while preparing a_ field, 
when fodder is shredded, the annoy- 
ance of finding yards of cornstalks is 
eliminated entirely. 








Long Island Potato Gossip 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


Long Island potato growers, like my 
New Jersey neighbors, are reaping a 
harvest this year. It is difficult as yet 
to estimate what the yield will be, but 
the probabilites are that it will com- 
pare favorably with that of former 
years. In one day 34 cars were shipped 
from Calverton station, N Y, worth 
$22,400. Each car carried 600 bushels, 
for which the buyers paid the farmers 
bushel at the station. Large 
quantities are being made daily from 
Mattituck, Riverhead, Southold and 
Aquebogue. 

C. H. Young of near Riverhead has 
purchased a two-ton motor truck with 
which he can carry 100 bushels to a 
trip. He has S0 acres of fine potatoes, 
and is making eight trips a day from 
his field to the station. W. B. Fanning, 
has SO Acres also that are turning out. 
tine Frank Nienstedt has over 100, 
tcros of potatoes on his two farms. A 
lar .enuraber of farmers have from 20 
res yet to dig. 

Southold farmers are reporting some 


Sil per 


to tac 


reniarkable yields. William Conway 
carted 418 bushels from a measured 
icre and he estimates his entire field, 
will average 550 bushels per acre. W. 
H. Feebe is digging an average of 400 
bushels to the acre; from a measured 
tract of 1% acres. M. I. Pooth carted, | 
eight loads of {5 bushels each, an | 
iverage of about 40) bushels per acre. 
The potato buyers at the stations of 
the Long Island railroad have been 
paying as high as $1 per bushel for 


the tubers, while the lowest figure has 





been So cents. Some of the buyers 
have had trouble to get empty cars, 
but there is now no shortage. 
Court Will Decide 
4 city desires a consi:k rable portion 
of « person's farm for its -ceter seste™m 
but wiil not pay the price asked by the 
ner What can the owner do?—f{E. 
B. ¢ Ohio. 


If he cannot agree with the city as 
to the price he can wait until the city 
has taken the land, then take the 
necessary action in court. The city 
will have to pay what the court con- 
siders a reasonable price, which may 
be more or less than the amount of- 
fered. 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use ex ve high power dynamites 
when this — safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pouncs and in most farm uses do better 


work? 
BIG BOOK FREE 


As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most a and best illus- 
trated instruction te for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES: No. 92F 


DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our adver~ 
tising. You need not carry nor handle 
stock. State jobber’s name or bank 
reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 


World’; largest makers of farm explosives 
Wiimingtun, Delaware 
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TYGERT 
Fertilizers 


CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
rine 
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The uni d Prevention 
Prevent injuries to fruit trees 
—don’t have them girdled and Ritledt by 
mice or rabbits this winter. Put 
an inexpensive 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MESH GUARD 
around each one. Can be set up tna moment and 
taken off next spring. Galvantzed—iasts for years. 
Write for sizes and asen 


WRIGHT WIRE €O., Dept.@, Worcester, Mass. {| 


$10.000.00 


a It fs the best and cheapest saw made. 























ri : 
be added. Guarantee! 


1 Money refond«! 
ia not satisfactory 
for catalog. 










- You'll’ Never Regret 
KELLY BROS, WHOLESALE WURSERIES, 17 Gate St.. Danevitie, #.¥ 








FRASER’S TREE : BOOK — 
For the family garden o 
planting suegestiors ona 
Peaches, Plums, Cherries and 
Send for a free copy. 
SAMUEL FRASER MURSERY, UIC.. ‘35 Mair Street, 


r commercial orchard. Gives 
lists of Apples. Pears. 
other valuable fruils 


‘Genenes, 8.1. 
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if they had any real grievance, 
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Fixing Railroad Wages 

W. H. BLACK, ADAMS COUNTY, PA 

In a recent auto trip covering por- 
tions of four states where agriculture 
js the chief industry, I was much im- 
pressed by the large acreage of un- 
tilled land. The explanation given of 
this condition is that farm labor is un- 
obtainable or is so high as to make 
farming unprofitable, and that many 
farmers are limiting their operations 
to what can be done by the home 
force, and are letting the rest go. A 
man who operates three fine farms by 
hired labor told me that it was only 
by raising fine stock and fruit he was 
able to make any profit—operations 
that require additional investment and 
training. In a single small neighbor- 
hood 15 young farm laborers left for 
more profitable employment; in many 
cases with about as much loyalty to 
their employers as railroad men dis- 
play, violating their agreements with 
the farmers. = 

There seems to be not only a de- 
mand for short hours, but for assured 
employment at assured rates. In this 
state, because the state contributes to 
the school and road funds, there is a 
minimum wage-for teachers and road 
laborers. The general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church has fixed the 
minimum salary of the ministers at 
$1000, and congress has taken it upon 
itself to decide that eight hours is 
long enough for a railroad.man to 


work, and practically to decide what ° 


the wages shall be. 

The farm laborer works 10 hours a 
day, and his employer from 12 to 16. 
If the latter is to pay for the rail- 
roader’s easier times and higher wages, 
he will have to work a little harder. 
The training for railroading is much 
less than that needed for farming. It 
is as easy to learn to run an engine as 
it is to learn to milk a cow, and not 
much more dangerous. 

There seems to be too much govern. 
ment interference with business; too 
much class legislation. Why should 
there be a guarantee for railroad men 
beyond what public safety requires, 
more than for other men? The rail- 
roads never have to advertise for heip. 
There is always a waiting list. The 
labor unions claim that the unions are 
not responsible for the violence that 
accompanies a strike. But when they 
finance the defense of rioters, they as- 


sume responsibility for violence. And 


congress is cowcd by the fear of that 
violence (See Clark’s speech) and sur- 
renders to that fear. 

If trainmen were not well paid or 
popu- 
lar sympathy would be accorded them, 
As it is, the national guard would be 
better employed at home than it is on 
the Rio Grande. If we are to have 
class legislation, why not have it for 
the producer? Forty-five per cent of 
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the nation live on farms and have 
rights, and perhaps what is more to 
the point, they have votes... Why not 
fix a minimum price for wheat and 
potatoes and corn? It would be just 
as legal and as reasonable as a bounty 
on sugar. 





Using Tractor on Hill Farms 
E. C. WEATHERLY, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y¥ 

For some time we have noted the 
efficiency of large tractors on level and 
well-drained land, but have only re- 
cently observed tractors working in 
hilly sections. To folks in Tompkins 
county, N Y, the use of the tractor for 
farm work is a comparatively new 
thing, because in general the heavy 
tractor does not meet conditions in 
fields where they have been tried. This 
is due to the hilly condiion of much of 
the land, lack of good drainage and 
small fields. It is necessarily the light 
tractor that must be used. Two neigh. 
bors have each purchased tractors of 
this type. They are of different makes 
and both are giving good results. The 
oil burning type is more popular than 
the gas tractor because of the saving 
in cost of fuel, which is a very impor- 
tant item. 

Neighbor Clough plows with a two- 
gang plow hitched so he can control 
it from the tractor. He thinks this 
works best, because the hindrance of 
stone and the uneven ground makes it 
difficult to drag more than a two-gang 
plow. He can fit ground in short or- 
der using two heavy spring-tooth har- 
rows, with a leveler hitched »ehind 
last time over. He claims in plowing 
and fitting that he can do as much as 
three good teams, because he can start 
early and keep going all the time, only 
stopping for something to eat. This 
alone makes the tractor a great saver 
of labor and gives a means of getting 
work done on time. He figures he is 
doing the work at a less cost tha he 
could with horses and extra man/ dor. 

He also uses the same tractor, » run 
the silage cutter and filling silos in the 
fall. He grinds feed on rainy days, 
runs the buzz saw, saws his and his 
neighbor’s firewood, pulls out hedges 
in the spring if ground is hard enough 
to hold it, goes to market with more 
produce than two teams can handle; 
and, in fact, its usefulness is very gen- 
eral on the farm. 

The tractor has a place on the farms 
in this section, but at present we have 
not just the proper design to meet the 
conditions. We need one that is light, 
durable, efficient and selling at not too 
high a price. The evolution of the 
automobile has brought light and elli- 
cient cars, and the same results will 
come in tractors, I think. 

A good engine that is portable like 
the tractor, being nmroved by its own 
power, will help generally in the farm 
management. 

















Plow Following Tractor on Rough Land in New York 


The above picture shows 2 tractor in operation on the farm of O. 
H. Pell in Seneca County, N Y, on rough land where all the plowing 
has previously been done by horses. 
section to Cayuga lake, seen-in the background. 
farmers call for a light, strong tractor. 


The land slopes sharply in this 
For hilly ground 
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No. 1, Heated “in spots” 
by stoves 


RADIATORS 








Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water for 4 

ome and stock at small itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 


cost of few doilars tor tuel valves, freight, etc., 


for season. 








Have this even, healthful heat’ 


in your home— 


No. 2. One-sided heating No. 3. Evenly warmed by 
by hot-air furnace 


The shaded portions of the rooms above show how much a house is heated when 
a cold northeaster is blowing 


Study the above diagram! It is one of the best explanations ever 
produced as to just what you can expect from different kinds of 
heating—and it tells you why Radiator Heating is the best. 


AMERICAN §, [DEAL 


matter how the wind blows! Then too, the IDEAL Boiler can be run with a low fire for chilly 
days or with a very bright, glowing fire for blizzard weather. Plenty of heat all over the house 
without coal-gas, ash-dust, lugging coal hods, or worry about the fire. 


Basement or water pressure not necessary 

IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or ‘lean-to’; and same water is used for years. Put 
an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in your house this year. Call up the nearest 
heating contractor and ask him to give you an estimate. 
the chills of old-fashioned heating methods 
during these severe winters. 

An IDEAL Heating outfit will protect and 
happify the whole family. 


sickness due to chill spots and drafty floors, 
Less work than to run one stove. It will burn 
the cheapest fuel of your locality, screenings, 
lignite, wood, soft coal, etc. 





A No. S-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 450 ft. of S8-ia, | 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 

were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
oods can be bought of any reputable, competent 


which vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Write a postal now for “‘Ideal Heating ’’ (free) 


This booklet has full description and many illustrations—tells 
the whole heating story—send for your copy today 


ere. Na exclusive AMERICAN AN RADIATOR (OMFANY Department F-9 
SSSSSSSSSSSSTSOTS ES 





an IDEAL Boiler 


These diagrams show results and 
you will agree that the radiator 
warmed house (shown in No. 3) is 
the one way you want your house 
to be heated. 


There is a direct rapid circulation of the 
heat from the fire to the Radiators—no 


Don’t put off any longer, suffering 


It will keep away 
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IDBAL Boller tue} 


modern gas mantle; 
extracting ALL the 
beat from the fuel. 











Bale your own hay, bale your neighbors’ 

hay. There’s money in it—big mone’ 
when you use the fast-working Sandwic 
hay press (motor power). 








Solid steel construction, Sandwich Gas and 
Oil Engine, with magneto, mounted on same 
truck furnishes power. All designed and 
built in ourown plant, superior to assembled 


machines, Heavy steel chain transmission (no belt 
to slip). Simple self feeder and block dropper. 
8 out a continuous stream solid salable 
bales. Starts or stopsinstantly. Best for 
alfalfa. Horse and belt power presses also, 
“Tons Tell." Cur Book Sent Free. Your guide 
to big profits. Pictures and describes t 
great presses. Write 


SANDWICH MFG. CO.,SOSCenter St., Sandwich, Mt. 





GIMPLE ONG 
OLL ENGINE 








Prices W-r-e-c-k-e-d! 
- Low Freight Pald Prices 
A rough sketch of your build- 


ing showing the size of the roof 
length of ra ters, etc., is all we need 
to figure the am 








‘ish and we can then 
Freight prepaid prices alivered to your 


__Free Roofing Book 


We mail you free of cost the 
most complete book of Roo . 
d Gelling « ever published. Shows 
w to lay roofing by ample directions. 
at comp) ete auo tions on con- 
pe, eave troug vi ai 
pndrict, e for our EE Rootes 


Chicago House Wrecking Co Co. 


35th and Iron Streets 


















Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no lecutemes that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it, 
for our illustrated 

Catalog Free = eatelog “128 pase 6x9 inches, con- 
modern and 


taining descriptions of over the most 
tical books treatin: ee of rural life. i 





farmer desires to keep posted upon the 





FITZ 
Steel Water Wheels 


Electric light the farm from a very sma‘! 
tells how. i —— 









Fitz Water Wheel Com: 
105 George St. Ranever' 








latest investigations of his b will find that these books 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, MH. ¥. 
Mention A A When You Write. 
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Get Rid of Worms! 


Many animals, especially hogs, are troubled with worms. When 
oar hogs are unthrifty, you hear a little cough now and then, 
suspect worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Keeps Hogs Healthy Expels Worms 
OO Bers ca et nena tet taney Oe 
dealer in your town to supply yeu with enough Tonic 
fer your hogs and, &@ i docs net do all I claim, just 
return the empty packages and get your moncy back. 


My Stock Tonic is not a feed, but a true conditioner and 
tonic, highly concentrated, which contains blood purifiers, 
laxatives and drugs which are powerful worm expellers, 
Feed in small quantities, watch your hogs improve. 

NEVER PEDDLED. SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS, 
28,000 reliable dealers in U. S. handle it. Why pay the 

peddiler twice my price? 
25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 
Smaller packages as low as 50c (except in Canada and the far West and 
the South). Valuable stock book mailed free, if you write for it. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 
A reliable lice killer, very quick 
acting. For use on poultry and 
stock. Use_by 

sprinkling. Destroys bugs on 
cucum 8, 








Dr. Hess 
Poultry 





Sonditione fowls, 






for 30fo ws per day. 
134 Ibs.. 25¢; 8 Ibe. 












International Special Dairy Feed is the feed that “makes your feed 
bill smaller and your milk check larger.” It goes farther than any other 
feed. It costs less than home-grown feeds and keeps the herds healthy 
and increases the milk production. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is a scientifically blended feed. Produced by specialists who have studied 
the natural laws of milk production. It is a perfect balanced grain 
ration that sharpens the appetite and keeps digestion in perfect order. 

International Special Dairy Feed is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain 
ration. Used as an entire grain ration or with other feed or pasture, it will 
produce more milk at a lower cost than any other feed on the market. 

Thousands of dairymen all over the country are enthusiastic about 
International Special Dairy Feed. It has made money for them. It will 
make money for you. 

GO TO YOUR DEALER. Get just oneton. Try it. You will never use any 
other feed again. Be sure you get the genuine Jnternational Special Dairy Feed. 

Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 














me a 
fons also operate si 
line up cows with > am 
- body all other latest features. All 
West Bend Equipment guaranteed. 
Write for catalog—shows line of stanch- 
fons, also litter and feed carriers with rod os 


tigid track. 
WEST BEND BARN EQUIPMENT CO. 


QUIPMENT 
239 South Water Street West Bend. Wis. 
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Borden Announces Milk Prices 


On September 15, the Borden com- 
pany made public its present policy in 
regard to contracting with farmers for 
market milk. In light of the present 
agitation and the umsettled conditions 
in the milk industry, the company of- 
fers to contract from month to month 
and announces only its ofterings for 
October. Beginning with milk con- 
taining 3% butter fat, the company 
offers in the short-haul zone or within 
100 miles of New York city $1.90 per 
100 pounds, for 3.5% $2.05, 4.5% $2.35, 
and for 5% milk $2.50. For each inter- 
vening 0.1% a difference of 3 cents per 
100 pounds is made in the schedule. 
For points in the long-haul zone or at 
distances of over 100 miles from New 
York city 10 cents per 100 pounds 
must be taken from the above quota- 
tions. 

In order to secure these prices 
dairymen must maintain during their 
period of delivery condiitons scoring 
not less than 25% on equipment and 
48% on methods, according to the New 
York department of heatlh score card, 
as scored by the company’s represen- 
tatives. Dairymen scoring less than 
these per cents will receive 10 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the above 
schedule. Comparing these figures 
with last year’s offerings during Octo- 
ber, it will be found that in each in- 
stance the price is 20 cents greater per 
100 pounds, or approximately 0.4 cents 
per quart. : 

Prices Demanded by Dairymen 


According to the schedule of prices 
set by the dairymen’s league, the pro- 
ducers will hold out for $2.15 per 100 
pounds for 3% butter fat milk for Oc- 
tober in the short-haul zone. They 
demand 10 cents less in the long-haul 
zone. This is 25 cents per 100 pounds 
greater than the offerings which Bor- 
den has just announced. The dairymen 
are demanding this price for grade B 
milk containing 3% butter fat, and 
for each 0.1% there is a similar dif- 
ference of 3 cents per 100 pounds, The 
average price per 100 pounds demand- 
ed by the league for the coming six 
months for grade B 3% milk is shown 
in the following table. It averages 
for the period $2.15 5-6 per 100 
pounds. 

LEAGUE DEMANDS BY MONTHS 








October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March .cccccssoves + 2.05 per 100 Ibs 

Washington Milk Men Act 
B. Y. KENZY 


About 250 milk producers of Mary- 
land and Virginia who supply the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with milk met at 
Washington, D C, on September 9 to 
discuss ways and means of obtaining 
a better price for their 20,000 gallons 
which are retailed in Washington 
daily. They claim too great a discrep- 
ancy between the retail price of 36 
cents a gallon, and the 15 cents in 
summer ané 22 cents in winter which 
they receive. Producers claim the ad- 
vances in cost of milk production 
make it mecessary to have more 
money or quit. 

In the immediate region of Washing- 
ton several bumper crops of corn and 
wheat are bringing prices which tempt 
dairymen to go to growing these 
staples. The high price of pork also 
gives greater profit above feed cost 
than the price of milk. Some dairy- 
men at the convention said it would 
not be necessary to sell their herds to 
stop shipping milk, as they could 
easily separate the cream and feed 
the skim milk to the hogs. In recent 
years an increasing number of farm- 
ers in the vicinity have found this 
change desirable. However, the pro- 
ducers in Washington territory do not 
contemplate a strike. 

The producers are enlisting the help 
of the federal office of markets in 
making a study. of milk production in 
this territory and in determining a 


fair price at which it will be possible 
to produce market milk. Such studies 
have been made for other citiés. The 
sentiment of the convention was that 
if the producers could not obtain 20 
cents a gallon in summer and 24 cents 
in winter they would stop shipments. 


State Dairymen’s Meeting—The New 
York state dairymen’s association will 
hold its annual winter convention a 
month earlier than usual. Gathering 
at Syracuse, N Y, November 14 to 16, 
Pres W. E. Dana of Avon, N Y, prome 
ises one of the most attractive gather- 
ings of the association. Various phases 
of the industry will be emphasized and 
a separate section will be devoted to 
the problems of butter and cheese, 
These lectures and discussions will be 
run at the same time as other meet« 
ings, but so arranged that members 
and their friends will have a chance to 
devote their time to the subjects in 
which they are most interested. 





Choosing the Profitable Hens 


Yearling hens of the yellow-legged 
breeds that began to lay early in the 
spring will have pale legs in the fall. 
The heavier the layer, the whiter the 
shanks. This method of selecting the 
heavy layer for breeding stock, while 
comparatively new, is being used with 
success by many practical poultrymen, 
According to Prof E. P. Clayton of the 
Mississippi agricultural and mechani- 
cal college, the young hens that have 
deep yellow legs will bring the best 
returns if sold for table use in the fall. 

The importance of culling out these 
boarder hens is readily seen in trap- 
nest records. Eight months of such 
records kept for 20 hens by one poul- 
tryman in Mississippi showed some of 
the hens to be rapidly approaching the 
200-egg mark, while other equally 
promising looking hens at the start 
have laid from four to 16 eggs each. 
Two of the hens have not laid an egg 
in the entire time. As nearly all mer- 
chants and chicken dealers now buy 
by weight, the most profit is in fat 
chickens. Marketable chickens usually 
fatten rapidly if penned up and fed 
a mash of three parts corn meal and 
two parts wheat bran, mixed up with 
buttermilk. 





Dilution of Waterglass 


My husband bought some waterglass 
to preserve eggs for winter use. The 
drug store gave him silicate of soda. 
Can you tell me if it is the same as 
waterglass? How much water should 
I add to one pint of the solution to 
make the proper mixture? There were 
no directions for its use upon the bot- 
tle. I read your paper every week and 
wish it came twice instead of once.— 
{Mrs C. M., Delaware County, Pa. 

Waterglass is silicate of soda in a 
soluble form, or as we more properly 
term it, soluble sodium silicate. To 
one pint of the commercial solution 
add eight or nine pints of water which 
has been boiled or distilled, to remove 
impurities. The water should be coo! 
when making the dilution This 
amount preserves approximately 10 
dozen eggs. After putting away in a 
glazed earthenware jar or similar re- 
ceptacle, the eggs can be left uncov- 
ered in a coo] cellar, providing there 
is at least 2 imches of the solutiom 
above the top layer of eggs. 





Horse Trade 

A man purchased a horse which the 
seller informed him at the time was all 
right. Within a few days the horse 
was sick and the purchaser learned he 
bad had such attacks before, which fact 
the seller knew. What can the pur- 
chaser do if the seller refuses to have 
the horse returned and the note given 
for same is not due?—[H. C., New York. 

Unless the horse was warranted the 
purchaser has no cause for action 
against the seller, and is liable for the 
payment of the note. No particular 
words are necessary to constitute 4 
warranty. The words used in this 
case may be sufficient. If the seller 
refuses to take the horse and return 
the note the purchaser can‘ refuse ta 
pay the note when due and defen® 
any suit brought, on the ground. of a 
breach of warranty. : ‘ 
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$50,000.00|" 
Profit-Sharing Offer 


To Readers of American Agriculturist 





FREE FREE BOOK 
TEN-DAY SAVES 
$20 


TRY-ON 





THIS BIG PROFIT- SHARING OFFER IS LIMITED 
TO THE ADDITION OF 100,000 MORE NAMES TO 
MY LIST OF A MILLION SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 

It will pay you BIG to read and follow closely 
every word of this unprecedented Profit-Sharing Offer. 

In twelve years of unqualified success with my Steel 

led Shoes, I never before made an offer of such 
yital interest to you. 

First Jet me tell you the details of my new money- 
saving plan for the Workers of America—my great 
Profit-Sharing Offer. 

For years you have read ahout my STEELS. You 
have determined that ‘‘some day’’ you will try them. 
This is my special invitation to Try Steels NOW, 

when it will profit you most. 

If you are tired sore, cold, wet, calloused feet; 
corns a. Ay worn, cracked, twisted, _ leaky 

eather shoes; Rheumatism, lumbago, colds and sore 
Big aioe. pee Bills; Big Doctor Bills; 
WRITH MB TOD. 

Accept this ay Froftt- -Sharing Offer NOW—within 
the time limit. Learn at once the true Comfort, 
Econo and Health Protection assured to wearers 
of my Steels. 

let me prove by FREE TEN-DAY TRY-ON that 
my new 1917 Steels are the only practical. comfort- 
able, light, long-wearing, Absolutely WATERPROOF 


General Service Shoes for men and boys—-that ONE 
PAIR OUTLASTS 3 to 6 PAIRS LEATHER WORK- 
BHOES. 


Send No Money—just a short letter or postal. My 
1917 SHOE BOOK, measurement biank and all in 
formation regarding -my big Profit-Sharing Offer. 
absolutely FREE. Address me personally. 

N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man 
Dept 353, asiea. Wis, 





A FAST CUTTER 


For 
Light 
Power 


This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half the 
Power demanded by 
other guthere of aie 
size. as a revolvin: 

self-feed table—is astrong, positive f ~—4 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 


power, 
Gale 


TRE, 
Ghicopecyine Se 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has the widely known, 60-year, B. & T. 
reputation beh¥nd it. That's guarantee 
enough, Buy one this season, M?®. Dairy- 
man and “‘thank. your star’ when silo- 
filling time comes, 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 


Box 120 - Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






























MILKING HELPS 


D® you see our exhibit at the New York 


State Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about this wonderful machine which 
bas solved the milking problem for so many ? 

The Perfection long ago passed the exper- 
imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells’ how 
others have saved time, money and labor 
ae 
- FECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 

2 th yA & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Every ritse—tight and aceu- 
wi uilt to to meet exact diame- 
ter of silo required. 

Each door front braced sepa 
ly—with & x 6-in. long lent ye — 
pine. Warpin en f twisting im- 
possible—snu: ays--despite 
feverest weat ~ rt Hy 
Soastate ed In beart 
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Problem of Better Milk 


If reports are correct approximately 
one quart of certified milk is sold in 
New York to every 50 quarts of other 
grades, or about 40,000 quarts out of a 


total of 2,000,. 
“ogo quarts sold 
daily. The per- 
centage is small, 
2%, and yet the 
business has 
developed = sufti- 
cient impor- 
tance to have 
character and 
standing. Two 





ussoci ations 
have been or- 
ganized and are 
upon a substan- 





tial basis. The 

Hl. FE. COOK American asso. 
ciation is countrywide and has done 
#reat service to the people. It has 


blazed the way aguinst prejudice and 
scoliing, has fixed standards and made 
possible a large use for the purest, 
safest and best milk known to the 
trade. In order to have an association 
to deal with local problems and which 
should cover the territory of its larg- 
est production and use, a branch of 
the American association was formed. 
This branch held a meeting Septem- 
ber 2 at St Croix farms, otherwise 
reported in American Agriculturist, 
What are some of the facts in re- 
gard to certified? There are few mis- 
takes mede in its production, Milk 
commissions and boards of health have 
adopted uniform rules and regulations 
that are obeyed. The milk is essen- 
tially alike every day and represents 
the best that skill can accomplish. It 
is, however, very expensive to produce. 
It was refreshing to hear Dr Moak 
expose the claims of certain well- 








known advocates of the production of 
milk as good us certified at an ad- 
vance of a few cents per hundred 
pounds above the price paid for ordi- 
nary market milk. To produce pure 
milk every day in 4he year is an ex- 


pensive piece of business. 
Costs More to Produce 
to understand 


is above the 


People must be made 
that the cost to produce 
present price paid. One of two things 
will happen, either more money must 
be paid or consumers will have to take 
the good, bad and indifferent milk 
which is thrown together in mass and 
pasteurized. 

What silly nonsense to compare milk 
of this sort with certified. The bold 
facts are that farmers who are now 
producing market milk openly confess 
that it is useless to take extra pains 
and keep the dirt out, when it is to be 


“boiled,” and logically this must be 
the result. 
I doubt the human possibility of 


keeping milk clean if it is to be pas- 
teurized before use. It is my opinion 
that certified would multiply a thou- 
sandfold in bacteria if an order should 
go forth to pasteurize it before ship- 
ment, Dirty, unstandardized milk 
from all sorts ‘of cows is safer pas- 
teurized, and so long as it is produced 
as now there is only one thing to do— 
pasteurize. 

Sanity will prevail, however, and 
we shall eventually outgrow any pos- 
sible chance to have such statements 
printed as these I have mentioned as 
now current. Certified has been pro- 
duced in the past very largely by hu- 
manitarians. Philanthrophy, however, 
in this case has ceased to be a virtue 
and an increase in price must come of 
not less than 1 cent a quart to the 
producers. If the dealers are now be- 
ing paid a fair commission for their 
work then the consumers will have to 
pay only the 1 cent advance demand- 
ed by the producers. 

The milk supply.for people must be 
safeguarded, not only quality but price 


‘and I am not sure but the price paid 


to producers, thé cost of transporta- 
‘tion, the commission | for handling and 





the ultimate price to de paid by the 


‘ 
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Plow-Handle Talks 


TO HLM 


consumer should be and must be fixed 
by a disinterested public commission. 

At the certified meeting referred to 
in this letter, both Dr V. A. Moore of 
the state veterinary college and Wr 
Linch of the state department of agri- 
culture made positive statements that 
in their opinion when an animal re- 
acted to tuberculin that somewhere in 
her body were traces of tuberculosis, 
even when the most searching exami- 
nation failed to reveal a trace of the 
disease. These are bold things to say 
and I am not prepared to deny them, 
At our annual spring test we had two 
reactors and three suspicious 
One of the conspicuous cases 
was slaughtered with the reactors. 
One reaction was found to be negative 


eases, 


and one was thought to have a tiny 
tubercle; the suspicious case was also 
negative. 

After a lapse of 90 days the two re- 
maining suspicious cases Were tested, 
one passed, the other wus a positive 


post-mortem, however, 
showed no lesions. If Drs Moore and 
Linch are correct, these cows were all 
diseased. The herd has been clean for 
three years and no cows have been 
brought into the herd in the mean- 
time. I must say that a satisfactory 
explanation seems quite difficult. In 
other words, these men gave an opin- 
ion that tuberculin was safer than a 
post-mortem examination. Of course 
this is rather hard for those of us to 
understand who think in terms of 
things seen. 

IT am not alarmed nor !s my general 
faith in tuberculin shaken. It is the 
only diagnostic agent we have and sel- 
dom does it fail. Maybe it never fails. 
I have several times asked the ques- 
tion of possible human error in the 
manufacture of tubercuiin. I have not 
as yet received any satisfactory reply. 

I am not raising the issue from a 
eritical standpoint, nor from a labora. 
tory measurement of things for the 
reason that I know very little about 
the technique of the laboratory. I am 
judging and querying only from the 
human standpoint and its liability to 
error. I have not yet been in touch 
With anything manufactured that was 
so perfectly standardized that the lia- 
bility for human error equation was 
climinated.—[H. FE. Cook. 


rector; the 





Leghorns Now Lead Contest 

The honors for pen records during 
August at the national egg laying con- 
test being conducted at Mountain 
Grove, Mo, were won principally by 
the White Leghorn entries, the Oregons 
tying for fourth place. There are 104 
pens of five hens and one substitute 
each in the contest. All hens in the 
five highest places averaged more than 
20 eggs each during August. The total 
number of eggs laid during the month 
was 7184, and the monthly cup for 
the highest record was won by a pen 
of Single Comb White Leghorns from 
California which laid 119 eggs. 


SEVEN HIGH TO DATE 


PENS 


White Leghorn, 
White Leghorn 
Barred Plymouth 





Rock, Mo ......- 





White Leghorn, Ky .......cccccesessccces 
White Plymouth Hock, Wash ............ 
White Leghorn, Tex ..ccccccscsccccsccve 
White Leghorn, Mo....... benesoes ceexetseens 





Sunflower Seed During Molting 
In what manner do suntlowers have 
to be fed to chickens? Should they be 
shelled or should the flower be thrown 
to them just as it is picked’?—[C. F. L. 
Sunflower seeds are chiefly used by 
poultrymen during the molting season, 
They are readily eaten by fowls when 
the ration is somewhat lacking in fat 
or carbohydrates. Some growers throw 
the sunflower heads directly to the 
fowls, but the better practice is to 
shell out the seeds and feed them alone 
in a hopper or else use a small pro- 
portion with the scratch grain... If a 
balanced ration has been fed the fowls 
usually do not take readily to the 
sunflower seeds unless the hulls have 
been. cracked. If it is possible to crack 
the hulls, greater benefit will result. 


For More Eqqs 
Feed 39 


Red Comb. 


E increased egg yleld which Red 
Cc Coat Meat Mash brings is of a 
bigger value to you because it 


makes natural layers of your ficck, 
Rich, heavy feeds that force the egg, 

weaken the hen and in most instances 
stunt her future egg-producing power. 
Poultry authorities the country over 
use and endorse Red Comb Feeds, 
Red Comb Feeds mean health to your 
~ k. There is a Red Comb Feed for every 
itry purpose. See your feed dealer today, 
Peodiug Poultry For Profit,’’ written by 
six poultry experts, mailed 

at your request, 


Hales & Edwards Co. 
Formerly 
Edwards & Loomis Co, 


Dept. 1052 
327 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
bi manufacturers 


the famous line o; 
Red Horn Dairy Feast 











© THAT'S GUARANTEED 


—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 





Absolutely free from adulterants and fillers, just 
like the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed mez!, dried beet 
puip, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, ‘wheat bran, 
wheat mddlin; as ‘and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient weighed by automatic seales "and all 
thoroughly mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absolutely uniform. and always 
. An extra quart or twoof ait daily from each 
cow may turna yo profit.T: ry LARRO FEED 
for more profits. Sold on not satistied” 
olan, the Gecision being entirely up to you 
Ask your local dealer Write us if none near you, 
THE LARROWE MILLING CO, 2255 Gillespie Bik. Detroit, Mich. 15 
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One ay to Pay! 
Buys the New Butter- ¢ 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,- t & 
easy Goantne. close skim- &\ 
ming, durable, Guaranteed 
lifett ims 95 quarts 
a up to6 1-2 shown here. 
30 Days’ Free Trial Pare ite own cont 
saves in cr rings Free cat- 


osta! 
log, folder and 1 "direct. from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, 7 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. “ 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


195 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Sent on T: . Fully Guarane 
teed. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Bowl @ 
sanitary marvel, Whether dairy 
islarge or sma}l obtain handsome catalog. Add 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.50i23.00%. v. 

















































Mash for Layers 
{pperes big yield f whee priscagge highest. 


1 = Results de 


ae jenta " 
eatesd your pullets NOW. 


Alien’s ‘Seems Foods 


do away with ork. Resu alte ger guer- 
anteed. NO St the t time to start ‘em 
right. Write us today! 
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It Is Best For You 


as wel) as for your horse to have 
Capewell nails used in shoeing. 
The shoes can be put on better, 
the nails will hold longer, and 
the hoofs will not be damaged. 


The best nail in the world e. 





regardless of quality. Ask for 








& fair price—not the cheape 
Sen. Capewell” nail. 











MAKE HENS LAY 


| Ansys 9 raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs -more fertile, chicks more 
*igorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier 
profite larger. 


MANN’S ‘sone. Bone Cutter 


Os 4 Argh bone with ye meg Ay 

tle. ey 7 °F fe 

Ko money In Se 
ond Teday tor Free Book. 

’. Ww. aus Co., Bex 10, Milford, M 
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Splendid Tobacco Crop 
DRANGE JUDD FINAL CROP ESTIMATE 

SHOWS LARGEST OUTPUT SINCE 1911— 

INCREASED ACREAGE IN PENNSYLVANTA, 

OHIO AND WISCONSIN—MARKET CON- 

DITIONS STRONG, 

The cigar leaf tobacco crop should 
Prove one of the most profitable to 
growers in recent years, because of an 
estimated total yield of 216,000,000 
pounds, and higher prices than have 
been paid for several seasons past. 
Cost of production was somewhat in- 


creased because of labor shortage 
and higher prices for fertilizers. This 
is much more than offset, however, 
by the eagerness with which buyers 


have been contracting the crop in the 
field and the good average yield. Some 


of the crop was set late because of 
weather conditions, but has had 
plenty of opportunity to develop 


satisfactorily 
ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROP 


{In round thousands and tenths of thousands of cases 
of 350 ibs each.) 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1909 

,o 177.4 146.4 158.7 142.0 151.0 173.8 155.9 
Wir 141.9 95.9 123.6 125.7 187.7 146.0 134.0 

Pa 150.8 126.2 122.1 119.7 170.8 182.3 131.9 

NE 125.7 99.4 128.2 98.0 122.5 116.2 108.5 

N 1.56 156 63 144 17.2 15.4 16.2 

South Il Mt M6 OS OS (13.0) «(181 


Totals 618.4 497.6 563.5 5143 G1L.7 646.8 558.6 
CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIES 
{in millions and tenths of millions of pounds. | 





us Wrapper Re- For In 

crop, imports, exports, dom bond, 
Yea lbs flac al yr fiscalyr use June 30 
WIG. svaes 216.5 5.6 6 220.9 6.9 
BOIS... neces 182.2 23 7 178.7 7.7 
|) ae 206.7 7.7 7 203.7 7.1 
BEES ccccece 191.9 6.5 7 187.5 6.4 
| 214.1 6.4 7 219.8 6.4 
| ee 226.4 5.9 8 231.5 6.0 
my sceeees 194.7 6.8 1.0 3 5.3 
1900 l 5.6 2 5.3 
| eee 5.9 7 5.8 
1907 7.6 9 6.0 
CO eee 6.7 7 6.0 
eee 7.1 1.0 6.1 
BEBE on ccccee 7.4 1.2 6.1 
The thorough manner in which 


buyers cleaned up last year’s crop 
and all older supplies made growers 
fm the three largest districts of Ohio, 
Pa and Wis increase their acreage a 
decided amount. In Pa conservative 
estimates of Orange Judd crop corre- 
spondents make the increase at least 
10% over 1915. In Wis it was some 


oo 


7%. and in Ohio at least 5%. 
« Good Growing Season 


A good growing season in all sec- 
tions except N Y made the yield per 
acre from ™ pounds larger in Ohio 


to 300 in New England These two 
factors brought the yield up to U1S,000 
cases of 3%) lbs each compsred to 
497,000 in 1915. Last year’s crop, 1915, 
was the smallest since U7. The T11 
crop, which is the only one iorser 
than this year during the last decade 


amounted to (460.000 cases 


| AVERAGE YIELD PER ACKE AND PRICES 





{Quotations are for stalk cut t ‘ travel 
1916 wt 19 
1.000 950 Ow I 
ee 1.200 ge Ww I l 
Poennayivania . 1.400 1,300 10 8 T . 
New England . 1.400 1.250 l ikai 25 
New York .... 1.300 1,400 11 112 
Bilin ines 1.000 0 1 347 
* Asked, no sak 
+ Shade-grown 
New England shad own 40@75 


ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS 


{In thousands and tenths of thousands of 8.1. 
1916 191 1914 1913 1912 i 1910 

62.1 59.2 63.0 50.0 53.4 60.0 70.0 

Wis 414 39 41.2 40.0 40.5 j 13 
Pa 44.0 i 4.2 £0 421 4 1 
NE 7.5 27.7 rl 40 ©6022 ) 1.2 
NY 3.1 4 1.2 ‘ 9 
Bou’ 3.9 5.2 t i 4 xo 
@otals 182.0 169.5 1748 170.3 167.0 176.9 178.5 


Smaller Acreage in South 


The main cigar leaf section where 
there was a reduction of acreage was 
in New England Here the light 
change in figures is due entirely to 
Jocul conditions in certain sections 
He: ind there a grower had _ such 
bad luck last year that he was too 
dicouraged or handicapped  finan- 
cially to grow another crop in the face 
of such difficulties as the labor supply 
and fertilizer’ situation. In certain 
sections also an unusual number of 
Sheds were blown down and not all 
of these were replaced Consequently 
the acreage had to be reduced In 
W Y state and the southern cigar leaf 
Rrowing sections there ha been i 
marked tendency to reduce acreage 
because of the lack of profit in re- 
cent years New York was handi- 
capped also this year more than any 
@ther section by poor weather ondi- 
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Tobacco Crop and Market 
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tions Floods late in the spring 
washed out hundreds of acres that 
never recovered. 


Hail Insurance Popular 


The total hail damage this year was 
probably a little greater than it has 
been lately. Certain sections of Wis, 
Pa and New England suffered serious 
damage. Taught by experientice of other 
years growers now are carrying more 
hail insurance than ever before and 
generally expross themselves as satis- 
fied with the amount of damage paid 
for by the company. In some cases 
where growers have complained of 
the settlement they admit they re- 
ceived 90% of their own estimate of 
the damage done to crops. This will 
have to be acknowledged as about as 
near as any two appraisers could 
come in estimating damage of such 
a nature. 

Growers have reason to be en- 
couraged by the condition of the 
wholesale market for cigar leaf. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1916 some 
280,000,000 more large cigars were 
made than in the same six months a 
year ago. The total cigar manufac- 
ture in the fiscal year ending June 
30 was 342,000,000 more than in the 
previous year. The year 1916 will 
rank as one of the biggest years in 
the last decade of cigar manufacture 
if the present rate of production is 
continued until the end of December. 
The total output will be close to that 
of 1907 and exceeded only by the 
high record of 1918 when 7,500,000,- 
OOO large cigars were made. 


Diminished Stocks on Hand 


Figures which the government is- 
sued last June for the stocks of leaf 
tobacco on hand emphasize the 
strength of general market situation, 
and, in fact, do not tell half the story. 
These figures include only the stocks 
of big dealer and manufacturers. Last 
fall these same big dealers and manu- 
facturers went into Pa, O, and Wis, 
and paid sueh prices that the smaller 
local dealers were unable to vet their 
regular supply t probably never 
happened that the big tobacco men 
secured as large 1. total proportion of 
the available crop as last year. Yet 
figures of last April showed that 
these same big dealers had 30,000,000 
Ibs less leaf tobacco on hand than the 
previous year and 11,141).000 Ibs less 
than in 114 The reduction of sup- 
plies on hand of Pa leaf alone 
amounted to 15,000,000 Ibs or an 
imount equal to more than one-third 
of this year’s large crop in that state. 

The strength of the home-grown leaf 
is also hightened by the fact that the 
stccks on hand of imported type fell 
off 10,000,000 Ibs, the lowest total in 
three years. Since then, moreover, 
imports have sHown a decided falling 
off, as the imports of wrapper tobacco 
amounted only to 5,f¥)0..W0 Ibs during 
the last fiscal year compared to 
7,200,000 the year before Filler type 
imports amounted to 43,000,000 = Ibs, 
which was shghtly in excess of the 
imports of this grade in 1915, but 
some 11,000,000 less than similar im- 
ports in 1914. 

The amount of imported tobacco 
held in bonded warehouses on June 30 
amounted to 52,000,000 lbs compared 
to 59,000,000 the year previous. Ex- 
ports for the last tiscal year show 
some strength, although the action of 
the several European countries in for- 
bidding imports from time to time 
has injected an element of uncertainty 
in this situation 
PRICES, PACKER TO MANU- 

FACTURER 


NEW YORK 


{In ‘ ~jwond ] 
1916 1915 
Wisc lavana 5617 1i3e@4 
Bindes : o-ss 20@25 18@ 22 
Conse it broadles 5 &@ 10 
Se 1 ° ’ zk(a 35 
W 0@75 60@75 
Hav ‘ el fillers t@ 7@ 8 
Med and dark wrappers 25(@ 45 22@35 
Sex is Ora 35 25@30 
Lik wrap sa 40660 
New state “fill Re 5e@ 6 
Fine a selected . 16@ 20 12@16 
Ohie 7 wer’s Spanial 20(4 22 1T@ 1s 
‘ at Ra 18(@ 20 is@ 16 
I mutch . . bee 15@18 
1 broadleaf fillers ° 8@10 10@12 
I tleaf Bs. 16@18 15@17 


Exports for 1916 amounted to 441,- 
000 OOD Ibs, valued at $53,000,000. This 
is far in excess of the exports of the 
previous year, which were 348,000,000 
Ibs valued at $44,000,000. Exports 
during the last normal fiscal year 

{To Page 13.] 





CESS SriSseSreerrersesi 


and You'll Find 
Firestone Distribu Or 






VY saaev= you are 
you can turn to a 
Firestone man and get the 
tires of Most Miles per 
Dollar. 


The news of Firestone 
quality has traveled every- 
where. The demand is 
universal. The most busi- 
ness-like dealers have 
established themselves as 
Firestone men. And back- 
ing up these dealers is the 
vast Firestone Organiza- 
tion. 


This efficiency in selling, 





ordinary quality costs. 
of these savings. 


“Mileage Talks,” No. 63 


and the marvelous saving methods in the Factory, added 
to the volume of sales, gives you Firestones for what 
Don’t wait to take advantage 


See your dealer now. 


Free Offer A Firestone Cementless Tube Patch 
Free, if you will send us your dealer’s name, and the 
make of your tires. Ask also for copy of our book, 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


Br‘ cK 
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HESS 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 


Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


F rs a Cetin i = 
i= pete) 4 


Before you buy an a. e — Read 
“How to J el - Tale bee es 


distinguish a High Grade Engine by the differ- 
ence in cylinders, pistons, valves, ignition, etc. 
with less cost for fuel, up-keep and 

Sent Free er with =, ne “Built 
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FACTORY fe my and Easy 
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Now Priced 
As Low As winte  Eioite € Wonks = 
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TRAPPERS! fin wishes to cep 
fox, ete,; make 
unks and 


skunk, m 
sk 
furs 





fur , bh 
SStsricicas temas Waa ete 
Tonpacine. FUR NEWS, 71W. 23d St., New York, Room 816 

















| The simplest machine on the market for spreading ever/y 


lime and fertilizer. Equipped with full length screea 24 
folding hinged lid. Combined axle and agitator shaft, 
the simplest construction. Positive force feed insured by 
combination ot rhomboidal shaped discharge hol» 
curved steel bottom and steel agitators, shearing 204 
forcing the material out in a steady flow. This is ‘b* 
machine your trade will want. Write for prices. 


WENCH & DROMGOLD CO. 1582 6th Ave., YORK. PA 
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School Agriculture 
By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secontu7 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture e°8 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing 2%" 
calture in the common This volume is indispee 
sable to every teacher of oes allothers wix «ake 
an interest in Greg BH Santry ibdmstrat 

340 pages, odd xT iaches. Price Met 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth bh Ave, N.Y. 
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nmin Farm Engineering Departmen UDA 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
= and bridges. Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculiturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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Making Cement Posts 
A. M. LATHAM 


I have in mind a farmer who makes 
satisfactory cement posts. According 
to his plan he molds corner posts 
and braces in one piece; molded in the 
position where they are to stay. He 
makes the post itself 10 inches square 
and the braces 6 inches. They extend 
3% feet into the ground and end ina 
bulb of concrete. 
proper he uses lumber of 2 inches in 
thickness, this giving him a _ very 
strong form. These are made by cut- 
ting two boards 2x10 inches, and two 
vx14 inches, all of which are 7 feet 0 
inches in length. If one has not the 
right dimensions as here used, mate- 
rial may be substituted in width, using 
for the 2x10, 2xt and 2x6-inch piece, 
likewise for the 2x14, a 2xt} and a 2x8- 
inch piece may be used. Three sets 
of 2x4-inch cleats are nailed to the 
“x10-inch pieces. Holes are bored in 
the cleats so htat bolts of %-inch 
diameter may be used across the forms 
from cleat to cleat,i resting against 
the 2xl4-inch boards and holding the 
box-like form in shape. These bolts 
need to the some 18 inches long. One- 
inch triangular~ shaped ‘strips are 
tacked in the corners of the form to 
give the posts bevel edges and pro- 
duce a neater appearance. 

Each form for the braces consists of 
two side pieces 1x6 inches, and one 
bottom piece 1x8 inches, all 10 feet 
long. He nails these pieces .together 
in the form of a trough 6 inches deep. 
To make the bevel joint with the post 
form, he marks off 314 inches on the 
lcwer edge of the side pieces at one 
end and saws off the trough to the 
bevel. In the side pieces of the post 
mold, 8 inches from the top, he cuts 
an opening extending downward 7 
inches deep and 8 inches wide to re- 
ceive the molds for the braces. 

With the forms ready and all of the 
material at hand, he digs a hole 3% 
feet deep for the main post. At dis- 
tances of 9 feet 6 inches from the cen- 
ter of the post hole he digs another 
hole 31%4 feet deep for the concrete 
bulb in which the brace will end. One 
foot above the bottom of this hole, 
«pens a trench 8 inches wide, sloping 

pward toward the corner post to a 
point within 7 feet of it. 

The method he uses in mixing the 


braces, as he gave it to me, I will now 
rive. Mix the concrete, one bag port- 
land cement to 2 cubic feet of sand to 
4 cubie feet of crushed rock; or one 
tag of cement to 4 cubic feet of good 
pit gravel. Make the concrete mushy 
wet and fill the holes to depth of 1 
foot. Set the mold for the post in 
position and slide the troughs for the 
braces into the openings, with the up- 
per ends even with the inside of the 
post form. Fasten them securely and 
‘hink the cracks with old rags or 
waste. Brace all forms securely. Down 
he post form 2 inches from each cor- 
ner set a %-inch rods 10 feet lond 
with the upper ends bent backward. 
Mill the post form with .concrete to 
the opening of the braces. Place 1 
inch of concrete in the troughs for the 
braces, now lay upon it 1 inch from 
each side two %-inch rods with their 
upper ends extending into the post 
mold. Put in 4+ inches more of con- 
‘rete, place two more rods in a simi- 
lar manner, and then another inch of 
oncrete. Work rapidly and without 
delay, finish filling the post form with 
oncrete. After the concrete has stif- 
ned, bevel the top edges of the post 
nd the upper edges of the braces 
th a trowel. 
For each post with two braces there 
1 be required four bags ‘of portland 
ment, S cubic feet of sand, 16 cubic 
‘cet of crushed rock, or four bags of 
ement and 16 cubic feet of bank-run 
#Tavel and 12 pieces of %-inch rods 
‘0 feet long. He estimated the total 
cost of each post set complete at about 
#2.50. The posts are fenced off so that 
‘Mimals cannot disturb them before 
‘he concrete has acquired its strength. 
Atter a week the forms may be -care- 
fully removed.. The post should not 
be used until it is 30 days old. It is 


+ £00d plan to make the corner posts |. 


in the. fall, before ‘freezing weather, 


For the post mold. 


the following spring. The wire fenc- 
ing may be pulled around the posts, 
or ratchet fasteners may be attached 
dy making holes through the posts by 
means of small gas pipe set through 
holes in the form or by means of 
freased rods turned frequently while 
the cement is setting. 





Blasting Stumps in Dry Soil 
G. F. DELAMATER 

Many people have an entirely wrong 

idea about dynamite. Probably be- 

cause it is generally referred to as 

“powder,” those unfamiliar with -it 

assume it must be kept perfectly dry 


like gunpowder or blasting powder. 
On the contrary, dynamite works best 
in moist and even wet soil. Ali kinds 
of dynamite will stand more or less 
moisture, and some grades can be im- 
mersed in water for quite a long time 
and still render perfect execution. 

I was doing some stump blasting in 
Roscommon county, Mich, last sum- 
mer. The soil was sandy and very dry. 
Experienced blasters know that it is 
practically impossible to blast stumps 
out of dry sand, because the soil does 
not confine the gases enough to exert 
the necessary strong heaving pressure 
against the base of the stump. In- 
stead the sand blows out trom around 
the roots and. base, leaving the stump 
standing on stilts, as it were, and in 
such a position as to make is impos- 
Sible to load another charge under it. 

The party for whom I was doing 
this work was in a hurry and didn't 
want to wait for fall rains. So I made 
an examination and found the sand was 
underlaid with clay at a depth of 2 to 


{To Page 15.] we 
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Get our special introductory 
wholesale direct-from-mill- 
to-you prices 
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Steel Roofing 


Which defes rust and lasts longer because It is 
selentilically treated and double coated with 
solid red oxide paint of lasting body and gloes, 
No. bing like it. Mc et economival—easiest to lay. 
Lightning proof, Fillout and send coupon below, 
American Roofing Co., 22 Ashland, Ky. 

SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Send Samples and Prices of above at once to 
DD citiiintinttiiniiiiipiniintins 
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Hudson Now Holds World’s 
Greatest Hill-Climbing Record 


Makes Fastest Time Up Pike’s Peak 


No hill-climb or mountain test in the world equals that 
imposed on motor cars that race to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak. A Hudson Super-Six Special made the best time of 
more than 20 contestants to the top of America’s most 
famous mountain, over the longest, steepest, highest 


travelable road in the world. 


The start, at a mile and three-quarters 
above the sea, is higher by far than is the 
altitude of the finishing line in most hill- 
climbs. 


The finishing point of Pike’s Peak is 
almost two and three-quarters miles 
above sea level. In the twelve and a 
fraction miles of the course there are 60 
turns, and the rise is almost one mile 
high. There is no place where the car is 
not climbing. 


The high altitude affects the power 
efficiency of the motor and water boils at 
such low temperature that motors cannot 
be cooled as they aré in lower levels. 





Hudson Fastest Time 


The Hudson climbed up this winding 
steep road to the “‘Top of the World”’ in 
18 minutes, 24 seconds, Its time was 
214 minutes faster than the next fastest 
car. 





This feat now gives to Hudson prac- 
tically every worth-while record. In 
speed—when 102.3 miles an hour was 
attained at Daytona; in endurance— 
when 1819 miles were covered in 24 
hours, with a stock Super-Six chassis we 
established marks not likely soon to be 
equalied. 


Phacton, 7-passenger .$1475 Touring Sedan 


Roadster, 2-passengere 1475 Limousine . 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger. 1775 


(All Prices f. 0, b. Detroit) 


Now we have added to these the great- 
est of all hill-climbing feats. In it we have 
shown the endurance of the Super-Six. 





UTS 


Others Failed 
Motors of some of the most famous 
racing cars in the world were unable to 
withstand the strain of that climb and 
so did not get to the summit. 





It is constant hard pulling all the way 
and more than three-quarters of the dis- 
tance must be made in second speed, 
even with specially geared cars. 


In addition to mere climbing, as is re- 
quired in all hill-climbs, here is added 
the difficulties of carburetion and cooling. 


The altitude that affects one’s breath- 
ing so much that even the strongest man 
can stand only the least amount of phys- 
ical exertion, has a similar effect in 
reducing the power of the motor, 


We made that record in a contest in 
which were entered, as described by a 
Denver newspaper, ‘‘Fours—Sixes— 
Eights—Twelves and Super-Sixes.”’ 


And, as in all tests in which they have 
been entered, the best performance was 
shown by the Super-Six. 


« « « $2000 TownCar ... . « $2750 
- « « 2750 Town Car Landaulet . 2850 
Limousine Landaulet. 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Here and There on Farms 
MN. WARREN PIIELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

Late planted potatoes are looking 
vigorous. Corn in many sections was 
past help, standing stunted by the 
drouth and heat, but the later 
planted has grown fully 2 feet in 
hicht since a heavy rainfall. Late 
planted cucumber vines are in _ full 
blossom and vigorous. White navy 


great 


beans are doing well in many fields 
where the ground has been well 
stirred on the surface during the 
heated term The cool weather since 


beneficial to 
Turnip seed 
rainfall is 
Pastures 


ridin has been 
growth of vegetables. 

sown.just previous to the 
throwing up vigorous tops. 


a recent 


are greening up. There has not been 
sufficient rainfall to close the wide 
St is Which were in many fields and 
which were not under cultivation 
There is a great abundance of hay 
of good quality of every kind. Straw 
is bright in color, but not plentiful. 
Many ricks of straw are left spread 
out and will soon be rotted should 
continued rainfalls come. All kinds 
of li-e stock suffered from the drouth 
and sreat heat. The large horse fly 
pestered horses and cattle and kept 
thei: very uneasy for several weeks, 
but they have died off. Shortness of 


pastire grasses has made it necessary 
to feed much of the new hay. There 
is a good demand for sheep. The 


dem:und for lambs is great in Colum- 


bus, the market. There is a scarcity 
of potatoes, tomatoes and cucumbers. 
Milk and butter are advancing in 


price as the population of the cities 
increases. Farm home-cured pork, 
pickled and brine-cured hams and 
shoulders, well smoked with green 
hickory wood limbs and _  corncob 
smoke is in great demand, but many 
farmers do not know how to cure 
meat «as their fathers and mothers did. 
Parmers could realize much more for 


their hogs if they would dress them 
and cure the meat and render the 
lard, then sell it on the market to 
people who are tired of the quick- 


Vinégar made 


cured bacon and ham. 
a good quality 


from cider, made from 
of apples and naturally turning sour, 
taking two years to convert into 
Vinegar sells well and gives good satis- 
faction. Farmers who have apple or- 
Chards can make a good profit by 
eonverting apples into vinegar. 

There has not been much plowing 
done for seeding to wheat, nearly all 
of the wheat seeding will be on corn 

ound after the corn is put in shock. 

here will be much of the small 
Browth of corn put into silos; that 
will allow earlier seeding to wheat. 
All corn will no doubt mature earlier 
than it did in 1915. There was much 
late seeding of wheat last fall. Wheat 
is averaging about 10 bushels an acre. 
Some fields are running as low as five 
hnehels the highest 20; others not 
feported may run nigiti. The pros- 
pect for a good price for fatted hogs 
was never better, but no doubt corn 
wi!! sell for nearly $1 a bushel next 
Spring. Many farmers would rather 
ge!| corn than raise hogs and the hogs 
are not plentiful. 

Half Wheat Crop—Weather cool in 
Jackson Co, with much rain. It is 
all growing crops and fall 


good for 
pasture. This is threshing’ time. 
Wheat yields about half crop, selling 
at $1.40 p bu, oats We, apples Thc, 
potatoes $1, eggs 25c, butter 25c, mill 
fer d $25 p ton, hay $10 to $12. 
Peaches Late—Peaches were late 
this vear in Ottawa Co because of the 
backward season. Corn has done well 
and is worth now $1.20 p 100 Ibs. 
Wheat brings $1.36 p bu, new oats 41e, 
apples to Tic, eees We p doz. 


The hot, dry sum- 
effect on most 


Crops Damaged 
mer has had serious 
crops in Sandusky Co Pastures have 
been dried up for weeks. Wheat 
brings $1.%) p bu, oats 45e, corn $1.22, 
eges 24c p doz, butter 26 to 28c p Ib. 
Farmers are sending aH the. grain 
possible to market because of high 
prices. 

Crops Poor—It has been very dry 
in Adams Co through June and July. 
Had rain Aug ? and have had it very 
seasonable since. Fall pasture is good, 
corn about two-thirds of a crop 
wheat half a crop, potatoes not up to 
average yield. Had a good hay crop. 
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Wheat is selling at $1.40 p bu, corn 
$1, hogs 10%c, lambs 9c, veal calves 
1014 to lle p Ib. Several farms have 
changed hands at good prices. No 
corn cut yet, fall rains keeping it 
green. Seeding will be late. Eggs 
are selling at 28Sc p doz, butter fat 35c 
p Ib. 

Wheat Good—The wheat crop in 
Wayne Co is good in some sections, 
threshing as high as 30 bus p acre. 


4 


In others, however, it is averaging 9 
to 15. Fruit crop is well up to the 
average. Oats are Nght. Rain has 
been badly needed. 

Rains Help Corn—tThe late sum- 


mer was very dry in Vinton Co, but 
rains came to the relief of the corn 
crop, so that the yield will be about 
up to the average. The hay crop was 
large and pasturage has been abun- 
dant. Chickens bring 12 to 15c p Ib, 
eges 24c p doz, peaches and apples 
are very small crop. Wheat also was 
poor. 

Oats Light—Oats yield this year in 
Stark Co is very light. Corn is go- 
ing fairly well. Potatoes will be a 
small crop. Wheat is fair. Fall 
plowing for wheat has not been very 
successful because of the lack of 
moisture in the ground. Farmers are 
gradually learning the advantages of 
co-operative buying of lime and fer- 
tilizer. 

Plowing with Tractor — Weather 
warm and dry in Defiance Co; very 
dry in most parts of this county. Some 
plowing being done for wheat; mostly 
with tractors, as it is too dry for horse 
plow. in threshing we find that grain 
dic not turn out very well this year. 
Hogs are very good price, I8.50 to 
$9.25, and lambs 8c, wheat is $1.10 p 
bu, oats 4lc, new corn 65c to $1.20, 
rye 1.10, barley 7T0c, wool 38c, clover 
seed $7 to $9. 


Half a Corn Crop—Dry weather 
still continues in Noble Co. Pastures 
are dried up. Corn is ropening and 
will not make more than a half crop. 
Threshing is done, averaging about 10 
bus p acre of good quality. Fruit is 
scarce, except apples, and they are 
dropping badly. Feeder cattle are 
searce and high. Hogs are scarce. 


Markets for produce of all kinds are ~ 


Butter is z5c p lb, eggs 25c, po- 


high. 
chickens, old 14c, 


tatoes $1 p bu, 
young 15c. 

Building Road—Farmers are sow- 
ing their fall wheat in Ashtabula Co. 
Threshing is just about done, except 
buckwheat. Wheat and oats were 
light on account of the dry weather. 
A new road is being put in from Dor- 
set-to Jefferson, which is a —_— 
advantage to farmers. Eggs are p 
doz, flour $2 p sk, hay $9 p ton. 

Less Wheat—Wheat ground is 80% 
plowed in Noble Co. Corn is late and 
about half a crop; will make late sow- 
ing. Threshing is about all done. 
Wheat not turning out as expected. 
Potatoes are about one-third of a 
crop. Apples and grapes are plenti- 
ful. There will be a smaller acreage 
sowed to wheat than generally. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Panhandle Farm Gossip 
Ww. N. B. 


The Panhandle agricultural club of 
Ohio county, W Va, has undertaken to 
standardize wheat raised by members 
and offered for sale as seed wheat. 
County Demonstrator Cook, former 
agronomist at the West Virginia sta- 
tion, has been inspecting wheat har- 
vested this summer and has found 
pure seed of the Poole, Harvest King 
and Fulecaster varieties. The club is 
assisting in the sale of pure seed di- 
rect to farmers in Ohio and adjoining 
counties. 

At the first 52 farmers’ institutes 
held in various parts of West Virginia 
this year the total attendance was 
18,160. They began August 14 and will 
continue into December. The record 
thus far is held by SGhadydale in 
Roane county, where on August 21 
and 22 more than 12 farmers and 
their families attended. More one- 
day institutes are held this year be- 
cause they permit more communities 
and more farm people te be reached. 

Many of the community plans of 
work call for demonstrations in the 
winter feeding of cattle, according to 
methods recommended by the animal 





of West 


Vin 
The extension 


huati 


ginia re Spe 
cialist in live stock ts visiting the - 


different counties and with the county 
advisers is working out plans. ‘The 
results of the feering will be regu- 
larly. tabulated. The figures will be- 
come part of the ahnual report of the 
adviser for next year. 

The correspondence courses of the 
West Virginia extension department 
have now become an important and 


far-reaching branch of that work. 
Fourteen courses are now being 
offered, arranged for farmers, farm 


women, boys, girls and rural teachers. 
Members of the faculty of the college 
of agriculture arrange the courses and 
grade the papers. The number taking 
the courses last year reached S809, but 
this number has been greatly  in- 
creased this year. 

The extension departmeut is also 
offering farmers of the state pure- 
bred cockerels at cost... Over 700 
cockerels have been distributed in this 
manner in the past two years and im- 
provement of flocks has_ resulted. 
The cockerels are especially selected 
birds of White Leghorn, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 
Red breeds from heavy-laying strains. 
A charge of 50 cents each is made. 


All Over West Virginia 

The annual report of State Auditor 
John S. Darat, who is also ex-officio 
insurance commissioner of the state, 
shows that during the past year 13 
West Virginia farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies wrote risks in 
the state to the amount of $5958, 111 
received a cash income of $103,298 and 
paid fire losses during the year of 
$56, 765. 

From April 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 
the state department of agriculture’s 
agents visited 718 farms in the state 
on which treatment for various dis- 
eases was administered to 2608 cattle, 
258 horses, 399 sheep and 7864 hogs. 
Hog cholera, tuberculosis, glanders 
and saracoptic mange were the most 


prevalent diseases treated. During 
the time of foot and mouth disease 
179 cattle, 180 hogs, and 114 sheep 


were treated and 294 animals slaugh- 
tered. The eradication of the disease 
cost the state $15,460 and the federal 
government an equal amount. 

Among the recommendations which 
Commissioner Williams will make to 
the next legislature will be the fol- 
lowing: A law requiring the registra- 
tion of pure-bred stailions, regulating 
the importation of mixed feeds; pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of 
adulterated, misbranded, poisonous or 
deleterious food; providing a means 
of coping with foul brood, an ade- 
quate dog law, regulating the im- 
portance of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. 

A total of $1,000,000 is the value 
placed on the apple and peach crop 
of Berkeley county by Congressman 
George M. Bowers of Martinsburg, 
who is largely interested in the or- 
chards there. Mr Bowers says or- 
chards there are paying all the cost 
for expenses and up-keep. Mr Bow- 
ers also estimates the value of the 
corn crop of Berkeley county at 
$1,000,000. The Wheeling commercial 
association has organized a depart- 
ment of hesteutiiage with Dr Andrew 
Wilson, who has always taken an 
active interest in the agricultural de- 
velopment of Ohio county, as di- 
rector. 

Forty-eight counties of the 55 in 
the state have employed convicts in 
the building and repairing of roads- 
and State Road Commissioner A. D. 
Williams has forwarded to the nation- 
al committee on prisons, pictures 
which show the remarkazle accom- 
plishments of these county prisoners. 
West Virginia road work is the result 
of legislation prepared by the national 
committee on prisons and is success- 
ful because of the co-ordination of 
the state highway and prison depart- 
ments, which the committee holds 
essential to the right development of 
convict road work. County Engineer 
W. G. MacLaren of McDowell county 
states that “out of the large number 
of prisoners in McDowell county who 
have been working on the county 
roads only a small number have ever 
been in jail a second term. Prior to 
working on the roads we had a large 
number of ‘repeaters.’ ”’ 

West Virginia’s apple crop this 
year will be almost 1,000,000 barrels 
larger than that of last year, accord- 
ing to the report of Field Agent @. 
F. Bryant of the bureau of estimates 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, stationed in Charleston. 
The crdép this year, according to Mr 
Bryant, will be 3.480.000 barrels com- 
pared with 2,513,000 barrels last year. 
The peach crop, however, will be less 
than half that of 1915, the total crop 
being, according to estimates, 509, 
bushels, against $1,164,000 bushels 
last year. The acreage of tobacco this 
year is about 25% more than last year, 
according to the report. Other esti- 
mates are 23.400.000 bushels of corn 
against 25.200.000 bushels last year; 
wheat, 4,640,000 ‘bushels nst 
4,900,000 bushels . 1915; oats - 
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3,480,000 . hay 
tons against 10 tens 


- ge work of abolishing the o> 
room school and substituting the a: 
trict school continues to make goc | 
progress through the state. { | 
Friend, state supervisor. of high 
schools, reports 1] school district: 
have recently decided by vote of th<« 
people to establish new high schools. 
Many new high schools are to 
voted on at the general election i; 
November. 


Adviser Assumes Duties—Miss Mary 
I, Brown recently became advisor oi 
girls’ gardening and canning clubs in 
Mercer county. Miss Sadie Guseman, 
state advisor, outlined the work be- 
fore the Princeton chamber of com- 
merece. Morgan and Mason counties 
have solved the question of how to 
take care of farm women who visii 
county seats. In Point Pleasant « 
rest room has been installed. in 
Berkeley Springs there is also a rest 
room, which the local women’s clul, 
supports. 

Milk Ordinance—Charleston, at the 
request of dairymen, raised the tem 
perature at which pasteurized milk 
may be sold in that city from ™ to 
65 degrees. Dairymen claimed the *) 
degree regulation was 


working »* 
hardship. 


000 
last year 





In Clarksburg a 50-degre« 
regulation was also recently passe 
and the dairymen there have also 
asked for a modification of the o 
dinance. 

Another Woman Specialist — Mis 
Marion Hepworth of Kansas has been 
appointed home economics specialis 
in the West Virginia extention dep! 
She received her training in Bethan) 
col, Kansas state agri col, and Bradley 
polytechnic inst and took post gradu 
ate work at univ of Ill and Columbi« 
univ. 

Horticulturists Set Date—At the re 
cent meeting of the West Virgini: 
state hort soc in Berkeley Springs 
it was decided to hold the regular an 


nual, meeting in Morgantown, W Vi, 
held 


Jan 3. Farmers’ week will be 
Jan 1-6 at the college, and the entir: 
farmers’ week activities of this one 


day will be devoted solely to hort. 


Little Corn—Hardy county is suf- 
fering from a severe drouth. Corn 
will be light; very little more than 
half of a crop. There is very little 
grass, which indicates early feeding. 
Wheat is bringing $1.30 p bu on the 
local markets. Peaches are being 
shipped and are bringing $2.25 p cra. 
The crop is light. Hogs sell for $9 

100 Ibs. Lambs “a % $7, eggs 22¢ 
p doz, chickens l4c p 1! 


Half Fruit a have = jusi 
about one-half crop of apples and 
peaches in Wayne Co. Corn and 
wheat are about an average crop. Po- 
tatoes about one-fourth of a crop 
Corn is worth $1 p bu, wheat $1.25 
eggs 26c p doz, chickens 18c p Ib. cat- 
tle searce and very high, butter “'c » 
Ib, bacon 25c. 





Cincinnati, O, No 2 re@ wheu! 
91°55 p bu, No 3 white corn 88%4c, Nv 
2 mixed oats 47c, No 1 barley feed ." 

, bran 25 p ton, middlings <:'. 
timothy hay 12@46.25, clover mix:: 
12@ 14, alfaifa 9.50@12, wheat siru 
7, rye straw 9, oats straw 7, nur) 
beans 9.50 p bu, timothy seed 2.15% .', 
medium unwashed wool 32 @ B4c p ib, 
eggs 3I'4c p doz, fowls 18c p Ib, bro.! 

ers 22c, veal calves 11@12%4c, lambs 
10c, apples 3@4.50 p bbi, crab apples 
1@1.25 p bu, plums 1L.75@2 p cra 
pears 4@6 p bbi, cabbage 3 p bil. 
carrots 1.25 p bu, onions 90c@1, pot 
toes 3.50 p bbl, peppers T5c@1 p bu 
green peas 2, sweet corn 15@2' pr 
a squash 50@60c p bu, turnips = Pp 
bbl, tomatoes eet p bu, watermei- 
ons 10@20 p 100. 


At sna ae O, eggs Sic p doz, 


fowls 2lc p 1b, chickens 22c, appics 
1.50@3.75 p bbl, pears ow LY 
bskt, plums 2@2.50 pbx, bew 
40@We p bskt, beets Wa (Kc 
celery 30@45c p beh, cabbaxt 
35 p ton, carrots 25c p eh, 
cantaloups 1.50@2.25 p cra, 1 
beans 7@7.00) p bu, Scotch peas 3.51)" 


3.75, lima beans 74% @8c p Ib, lett ¢& 
1.50@1.75 p hamper, onions 2.50@ 2..% 
Pp 100 Ibs, potatoes 1.55@1.60 p 


sweet corn 12@15c p doz, turnips | 


1.25 p bu, honey #@4.25 Pp case, mo 
dium unwashed wool 354 3tie p Ib, c€ 
laine 31@32c, No 2 red wheat 1.54 © 


bu, No 2 yellow corn Sc, No 2 w' 
Oats 49%e, middlings 27.25 p i, 
bran 25.25, timothy hay 12@1i.". 
mixed 12@14, rye straw %. oa sal 
p Ib, si« 


wheat straw 8, hogs 11\4c 
T%H@%, heifers 644@7%e, |b 


> 
5144 @6%c, cows 4@61oc,. veal caives 
11@13%c, lambs S@11%c, wethers 

T%c, ewes 6@6\c. 

At Columbus, ©, corn Sic p bu, oats 
46c, bran $27 p ton, middlings 31, tim- 
othy hay 12@14, steers 8@%e p |b. 
veal calves 8@10c, hogs 11\%4c. sch 
7T@&c, eggs 30c p doz. fowls l6c ;. '» 
chickens lfc, potatoes 1@1.25 p vu. 


cabbages 3.50 p 100 Ibs, pea*beans S@ 
8.50 p bu, apples 1@150, tomatoe 
peaches 2@250. Bartiel 


125 
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Splendid Tobacco Crops 
From Page 10.] 
-ading June 30, 1914, amounted to 
‘,50,000,000 Ibs, valued at $53,900,000. 

The Philippines exported cigars in 
the fiscal year 1916 to the value of 
82,284,000, a slight increase over 1915. 
More than half of the cigars came to 
the U S. Out of 29 million lbs leaf 
i:obacco exported to all countries from 
the Philippines, very little came to 
the U S; it went mostly to Spain and 
France. 

The general conditions in the New 
York wholesale market are shown by 
the table of prices on Page 10 which 
the manufacturer has to pay at pres- 
ent compared to the same date in 
1915. The difference here also, it 
should be noted, is even greater be- 

1use these higher prices demanded 
by the packers are in considerable 
port for last year’s crop, which was 
g nerally inferior. 


Notes from the Growers 


Yield will be 1400 lbs compared to 
1200 in 1915. Quality is good. Grow- 
: are asking 12c and dealers offering 
l‘tc, Acreage was increased 50% in 
York Co.—[D. A. M., Red Lion, Pa. 
Practically all of the crop has been 
sold in the field at from 15@16c for 
vrapper and 4@Sc for filler. Yield 
will be about 1400 Ibs per acre com- 
pered to 1200 in 1915.—[G. D. L., Lan- 
easter County, Pa. 
Acreage was slightly reduced this 
ir. Quality of crop is fine. Very 
little has been sold, growers holding 
tor 14@15¢e.—-[E. M. B., Grenville, 0. 
Acreage was reduced iy this local- 
ity. Yield will be 150) Ibs per acre 
compared to 1200 in 1915. Quality is 
fire. A little has been sold for 13@ 
loc —[H. D. L., North Towanda, Pa. 
tialf the crop has already been sold 
at 15 and 5c. Many growers are hold- 
ing for 16@17c. Acreage was in- 
creased 15% in Lancaster Co. Yield 
wil average 1450 Ibs compared to 
1150 last year.—[I. H. W., Lancaster, 
P , 


Yield will be about 1200 lbs p acre, 
the same as last year. About one- 
quorter of the crop has been sold at 
15@18e p lb assorted.—[A. F., Lock- 
haven, Pa. 

Crop is late but buyers are numer- 
ous. Much has already been sold at 
10@14c. Yield will be a little larger 
than last year.—T[I. K., Richland, Pa. 

Half the crop has already been sold 
at 13@18c. Quality is A Nol. Yield 
will be 1500 Ibs compared to 1100 last 
year.—[G. S. R., Marietta, Pa. 

Acreage was increased 15%. Yield 
will be 1600 lbs compared to 1100 last 
vear. Quality is A No 1. About 75% 
of the crop has been sold in the east- 
ern part of Lancaster Co at 16 and 
6c. Crop here is practically a filler 
crop, heavy body. Moisture is needed 
for proper curing.—[J. S. W., Kinzers, 


a. 

Fully 75% of crop has already been 
sold at 15%c for wrapper and ic for 
filler. Quite a little damage has been 
done by hail. Yield will be about 
1250 Ibs compared to 1000 a year ago. 
(M. R. H., Marietta, Pa. 

Half the crop has already been sold 
at 146@17c. Growers are asking 20c. 
Yield will be 1400 compared to 900 in 
19'5.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Two-thirds of the crop has already 
been sold at 16@17c p lb. Yield will 
be 1800 Ibs compared to 900 last 
year. Acreage was increased 25%.— 
LA. C., Landisville, Pa. 

Half the crop has already been sold 
at 11@15c p Ib. Quality is good. Yield 
will be 1400 Ibs compared to 1000 last 
yeaur.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

Crop is late and some has been sold 
at 11@15¢ in the bundle. Yield will 
be 1300 lbs compared to 1600 in 1915. 
A-reage was reduced to 138%.—[A. H., 
tisldwinsville, N Y. 


Results in Ohio 


Yield will be 900 lbs p acre, quality 
zood. Some already sold at 10@15c. 
urmers are holding for better prices. 
(J. H. C., Warren County, O. 

Not much tobacco has been sold. 
Growers are asking 15c. Buyers are 


ofiering 13c. Yield will be about 700 
lbs p acre-—[P. P. Ws, Farmers- 
lle, O 


Crop is good in quantity and quality. 
P-ckers are offering 10@13c and 
sowers are asking 13@15c.—[A. J. 
.. Germantown, O. 

Quality is excellent and color fine. 
Some 30% of crop has already been 
sold for 18@23c p lb. Yield this year 

ill be 1650 Ibs compared to 

last year.—[M. C. B., southwick, 
M ‘ss. 
\ large part of this year’s crop al- 
r ady sold at 20@26c p lb. Quality is 
A No 1 and color promising. Yield 
‘ll be 1900 lbs p acre compared to 
pe last year.—[E. S. W., Hatfield, 
‘lass. 

Crop is excellent. Some has al- 
resdy been sold at 21@22c p_ Ib. 
With right curing weather crop should 
to extra fine. Yield will be 1750 lbs 
‘ inpared to 900 last year.—[H. C. R., 
North Hadley, Mass. 

Tobacco was all harvested with no 
‘_umage by_hail or wind. Yield will 





be about 100 Ibs per acre more than 
2-3 


last year.. About one-third of ‘ the 
crop has been sold primed for 30@35c. 
Farmers are holding for a price bet- 
= than 30c.—[{J. H. B., Glastonbury, 

t. 

Crop good, both as to quantity and 
quality. Yield will be 1600 Ibs per 
acre compared to 1300 last year. 
About 75% of crop has been gold at 
27%c p Ib.—t{J. B. S., Windsor, Ct. 

Enfield crop very good, harvest is 
completed. Growers who contracted 
their crops early now wish they had 
waited for better prices. Yield will 
be from 1700 to 1800 Ibs p acre, com- 
pared to 1200 last year. Acreage was 
reduced slightly. Farmers have been 
getting 18@22c p lb in the bundle 
with 28c for primed.—[C. H. G., 
Thompsonville, Ct. 

With right curing weather crop will 
be first-class, Yield will be about 1400 
Ibs p acre. Over half the crop has 
already been sold at 17@20c p lb in 
the bundle and 25c for primed.—[C. 
K. H., Gildersleeve, Ct. 

Crop excellent and about half al- 
ready sold at 20@21c in the bundle. 
Farmers have been getting 28c for 
primed. Yield will be 1800 Ibs p acre 
ecmpared to 1350 in 1915.—[F. R. G., 
Portland, Ct. 

Acreage was reduced because of the 
large number of sheds blown down. 
Hail cut tobacco has been sold at 7c 
Pp lb. Crop generally is good.—[W. 
G. C., Bloomfield, Ct. 

Looks like very fine crop. Yield 
will be 1600 lbs compared to 1200 last 
year. Quality in every way is good. 
About half the crop has already been 
sald at 18@20c p lb in the bundle.— 
[A. W. S., Gildersleeve, Ct. 

The East Haddam crop is the best 
in many years with acreage slightly 
larger than last year.—[A. W., Had- 
lyme, Ct. 

Crop looks fine and about 10% has 
been sold for 30@34c p lb sorted. 
Crops that suffered from hail were 
bought up at 10c p Ib.—[A. W. P., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 

Crop fair with about 60% sold al- 
ready at 19c in the bundle and 25c for 
primed. Buyers are offering 16@20c 
and growers are holding off for 20c 
strong. Yield will be 1500 lbs p acre 
compared to 1200 last year.—[G. M., 
Tariffville, Ct. 

Yield will be 1700 lbs p acre. Qual- 
ity is fine. Four-fifths of the crop has 
been sold at 20@22c, with 2 for 
primed.—[J. G T., Hartford, Ct. 





Tribute to New York Products 
{From Page 2.] 


hold the reputation which the Empire 
state has gained in the last few years. 
It will be recalled by old friends in 
the fruit industry that New York 
state, according to the federal census 


of 1913, produces a fifth of the fruit | 


grown in the country. 












































































Last 





year we remodeled our home 
and inst 
Furnace. Our house is large and 
in the coldest weather we enjoy 
comfort. We were able to use 
our bathroom with comfort in 
coldest weather, We did not have 
a single frozen pipe. We used less 
fuel than we would with any other 
make. In remodeling a house there 
is no better furnace.—E. L. Sindel, 
Delta, Ohio. 


alled a Caloric Pipeless 




















This is One of Thousands 


of letters from satisfied users of the Caloric Pipeless Furnace 
from all over the country. City convenience and comfort 


are yours with very litile expense. 


You do not have to cut 


_ your house up for pipes because the Caloric heats thoroughly 
with just one register. The 


yRIPELESS 
=ALORI 





TRADE 
MARK 


The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 
burns coal, coke and wood and is guaranteed to save 35% of 


your fuel. Ina short time it pcvs for itself. 


There are no 


ipes to waste heat or cause a fire and the air in the house is 
ept in constant circulation which is an aid to your health. 
The triple casing on the Caloric prevents the cellar from 
wey NA" = coe ~becoming heated, thus saving produce and 


canned goods. 
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for five years. 
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2614 Gest St. 


Installed In One Day 
In Any House New or Old 


Because there is only one hole neces- & 
sary to be cut, this furnace can be in- {7 
stalled in quick time, without dirt 77 

trouble or inconvenience. It is ABj 
guaranteed against defective ma- — 
terial or workmanship. If it . 
does not prove satisfactory let us 
© know and we shall make it f= 
mm right. The firepot is guaranteed 


| | | | Ask Your Dealer or Write for FREE Book 

= eho Se Fe { Syew dealer cannot show you the Caloric Pipeless Furnace, 
Ae ‘* send your name and address and we will immediately send you 

our free book. Don't delay.. Write now. 


The Monitor Stove & Range Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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money. 


Punch a hole under a stump, 
load, light the fuse, and tlic 
stump is instantly blown out 
in kindling, ready to be car- 
ried away and burned. It 
doesn't take long to clear up 
a big field with Atlas Farm 
Powder. 


Sales Offices: Birmingh Boston, H. 


is Make Your S 
4” Grow Big Crops For You 


? Don’t let stumps and rocks cheat you out of any more 
Next year you can be plowing over every 
inch of ground where they now stand, 

blow them out quickly and cheaply with 


Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


The Original Farm Powder 
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For you can 


There are many other ways 
Atlas Farm Powder will help 
you. Use it for subsoiling 
and get bigger crops—plant 
trees with it and they will 
grow twice as fast and bear 
earlier. Get prices from the 
Atlas dealer near you. 


Book “Better Farming” Sent FREE 
This illustrated book shows the improved method of clear- 
ing land, subsoiling, draining, tree-planting, etc. I 
explains how any farmer can grow bigger and better 
ctops, and how Atlas Farm Powder can be made to te- 
place expensive labor for many farm operations. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §ii:::: Wilmington, Del. 





ston. e 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Lou 


Joplin, oe Kooxville, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book 


‘which I mark X, 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Ouarrying-Miniag 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Farming.” 1 am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
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Ns Money 
Making 
Hints 
In This Book 


We will send this 160-page 
book to you or any other farmer 
on request. Although it sells or- 
dinarily for One Dollar, it will be 
sent to you absolutely without 
charge. 

This book contains plans, 
sketches and photographs of scores 
of farm buildings—houses, barns, 
sheds, silos, etc. You cannot help 
but profit by reading it. While it 
is issued primarily as an adver- 
tisement for 


North Carolina 


Pine 
“The Wood Universai’’ 


it is not like the usual run of books 
designed for advertising purposes. 
It is published by a firm of architects 
whose suggestions for better, bigger- 
money-making farms a not in- 
fluenced by us in any wa 

_ They have planned the buildings 
for hundreds of farms and have put 
into this book details which will help 
swell your profits no matter what size | 
your farm is or what you grow. Ask 
for Book No. 16 


North Carolina Pine 
Association 
Norfolk 


Virginie |] 











PAINT! 
BROWN PAINT! 


Keystic Brown! 


Made for Farm Buildings 


10 Gallon, $6.50 
5 Gallon, 3.50 


F. O. B. Factory 
An unequalled farm paint—the best ‘at 
its price—withstands all weathers—easy 
to put on and dries quickly—looks pros- 
perous and preserves roofs, barns, silos, 
garages and outbuildings. One color 
only—a warm, attractive brown. 


Alt your dealers or direct from 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO., Mfrs. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








BARGAIN BOOK 


AND SAMPLE 


330 per rod up. 
Steel Posts, too} _Write postal. 
THE Snowe vance “a WIRE Co. 












Sunhie, F ‘owerful, 2, Retlebio, ts 
, sive. Baie to last; to do 1 
heavy work, Uses Cheapest Foel, 
Pull 4 to 36 horse-power more than 
cated. B Months Trial. Kasy Sizes 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal) brings it, 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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Short Year in Field Beans 


It has been a season of contraries in 
the field bean crop of New York and 
Michigan, the two states which pro- 
the bulk of the supply. Every- 
thing points to a deficient harvest, al- 
though the better weather of Septem- 
ber in many instances improved 
the outlook. What is naw wanted is 
another foitnight of bright, crisp, au- 
tumn sunshine. Such in the opinion 
of growers would probably do some- 


auce 


has 


thing toward swelling the harvest 
totals 

It is altogether too early to talk 
about prices for the 1916 crop. One 
thing is evident, however, conditions 


would seem to be bright for a contin- 
uance of steady demand for this prod- 
uct, both for domestic consumption 
and for export. Old beans are every- 
where selling very high. Take New 
York, for example, engaged in both 
domestic and foreign trade. The mar. 
ket is here lightly supplied with 
choice marrow beans, these selling all 
the way up to $9 and $9.25 per 100 
pounds, pea and medium beans $9 to 
$9.40, kidney beans much the same 
level, California lima $6 to $6.50. Ex- 
ports of dried beans and peas during 
fiscal year 1916 were 1,760,000 bushels, 
worth about six million dollars; larg- 
est yet reported. 

As to latest 
Agriculturist 


to American 
the Michigan 
crop, these are possibly a little 
more hopeful in some towns al- 
though recognizing the unquestioned 
shortage owing to unfavorable season 
earlier. A report from Ithaca, Mich, 
says if dry weather continues, quality 
will prove excellent and crop yield 
about half a normal; Jackson, Mich, 
“the last two weeks have made the 
crop, and if another two weeks of good 
weather will h-ve a full crop;"’ Ionia 
fully equal to 1915, crop of best qual- 
ity if three weeks more of good 
weather. 

In New York, climatic conditions 
were again too much for the bean 
crop; excessive rains early in the sea- 
son followed by intense summer 
drouth; vines often large and fair to 
look upon, but the set very poor. 
Should the excellent Setpember weath- 
er be continued into a late fall it may 


advices 
about 


help some, particularly the late 
planted fields. One grower at Bata- 
via, N Y, writes under date of Sep- 
tember 9, worst outlook he ever saw; 
South Byron may have 50% of crop 
providing favorable weather all this 
month; the same true of Genesco, 
Livingston county; Newark one-half 
crop if frost holds off. No prices to 


growers named in either state. 





Apple Sellers and Buyers Apart 


Everything points to a late open- 
ing of the active season of market- 
ing orchards of winter apples, either 
on the trees or picked and barreled. 
The views of buyers and sellers the 
third week in September are still far 
apart, although some contracts have 
been made. This relates to standard 


varieties of winter apples grown in the 


commercial orchard belt north of the 


Ohio river and east of the Missouri. 

It seems to be a case of growers 
realizing the prospective shortage in 
supply of sound, merchantable, well- 


keeping, well colored apples; and stick- 


ing to it for reasonable bids. Every 
hpple grower who reads American 
Agriculturist has been kept posted 
on the indifferent fruit outlook, this 
crystallizing into positive knowledge 
of only moderate totals in such great 
apple states as New York, Michigan, 
Maine, Pennsylvania and Ohio. South 
and west of Chicago, including the 


middle Mississippi basin, the orchards, 
made up largely of autumn fruit, had 
developed rapidly and many apples 
already sold. 

While September is proving help- 
ful in the main to orchards, through 
bright sunshine, following more 
generous moisture, particularly in the 
older middle and eastern states, early 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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losses cannot, be regained The very. 
latest advices to this journal from or- 
chard sections, by mai! and telegraph, 4 
indicate the uneven condition and the 
delay up to the present time in sellers 
and buyers getting together. 

Another thing further emphasized 
is the prevaience of much fungus in 
apple orchards This interferes with 
some sales and often results in buy- 
ers refusing to take entire orchard 
run at any figure. Apparently it will 
be a season of close selection of fruit 
and extremes in prices, the _ really 
choice lots commanding stiff pre- 
miums, while such as shows fungus or. 
undersize will be discriminated 
against. 

Some Orchards Sold at $1.75 to $2.50 

Our reports from all apple sections 
with few exceptions indicate this ab- 
sence of sale-contracts. Down toward 
Quincy, Ill, one of our best posted cor- 
respondents advises us by telegraph 
that most orchards have beén sold at 
$1.75 to $2.50 per barrel on the trees. 

The disposition of wholesale apple 
dealers in the middle west to buy or- 
chards largely in the lump and do their 
own picking and packing was touched 
upon in a communication from James 


Handley, the well-known orchardist, 
who .reported. present prices when 
apples are hauled to market as 


No 1 Jonathan $3 to $3.50 
per barrel, Grimes Golden $2.50 to $3,. 
Ben Davis $2 to $2.50. In Michigan 
actual business is restricted. 

This is also true of the great 
apple counties of New York; some 
business noted. At Medina, N Y, a 
prominent apple shipping point, or- 
chards are reported sold at $1.50 to 
$1.85 per barrel for No 1 as to size, 
21, inches in diameter and upward. 
Apples showing fungus are taken if 
not too badly spotted. At: Hall, N Y, 
practicaly no bids made, some grow- 
ers asking $3 for Grade A’ winter 
apples. At latest date it-was impossible 
to learn of transactions or bona fide 
bids at such important New York ap- 
ple towns of Albion, Milton, Kendall, 
Hilton, Lockport, (in Niagara county), 
or around Batavia, where the stock 
is very poor; very little business in 
the Hudson valley. 

Pennsylvania orchards compete 
somewhat with New York and further 
south; they have a reasonably good 
showing of fruit in both quantity and 
quality. A correspondent at Stewarts- 
town, Pa, reports a good crop, no bid- 
ding for winter apples, but Wealthy 
selling at $2.25; at Bendersville, no 
sales, but “apples looking fine.” 
Down in Martinsburg, W Va, some 
apples have been sold to exporters at 
$2.50 per barrel f o b for immediate 
shipment; but that demand is over, 
as export orders seem filled. Growers 
are hoiding the main crop of York 
Imperial for $2.25 to $2.75 and no 
takers. _The Maine crop is develop- 
ine well and a few contracts reported 
at $2 per barrel. 


follows: 





Disposing of Cider Apples 

Conditions are somewhat more fa- 
vorable than in some seasons for the 
sale of cull apples, such as are used 


by cider and vinegar manufacturers; 
as well as such grades of fruit as are 
used for evaporting. Few sales of 


magnitude have been made, as farm- 
ers wish the apples to thicken up a bit 
on the trees. No prices in the country 
can be named at the moment. 

The dried fruit market has been in 
a healthy position for a long time 
with a good demand on both domestic 
and export account, although some- 
what dull at present, pending the crop 
movement. Prices are low, around 614 
to 8 cents a pound for good to choice 
evaporated apples; and 5% to 6 cents 
at points of production, for October 
and November delivery. Windfall and 
cull apples unfortunately shipped to 
the big markets, such as Chicago and 
New York, sell as low as 75 cents to 
$1 a barrel. 

The foreign buying of driéd apples, 











KRESO DIP N°! 





Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Ezsy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kilis Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 24% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 6 
minutes by con 


We Willi Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ete. ; 
How to build a hog wallow whith 


will —» 4 hogs clean.and healthy; 
How to keep your hogs free from 
Parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH. 


























alwayscomeswiththe use & 
of Mica Axle Grease. The 
mica does it. It fills the z 
pores of the axle andcuts & 
out friction. 
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AXLE GREASE 


Sold Everywhere 
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i Makes easy hauling on any grade. 
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Will Ruin Ne 
Your Horse * 





$3 | uations 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 











Sold on money refunded 
its Merits ’ $1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases 4 
AGENTS 


a= Posteald on receipt of igi ke 
WANTED £ UO for descriptive rp = 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY co, 451 Fourth ~ Pittsburg, Pa. 


WELL ravs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 




















Insure your own complete satisfaction in dealing 
with -any advertiser in this issue by writing him: 
“I saw. your. advertisement, in the. old. reliable 
a | Judd Américan Agriculturist of New York, 


LN. 





Er aber 8 yore * 
which was exceedingly heavy during 
the first two years of the war, has 
fallen off a half and more; yet during 
the fiscal year 1916 amounted to 16,- 
200,000 pounds. This fruit went chiefly 
to Denmark, Holland and Sweden. Ex- 
ports of apricots meanwhile were at 
high water mark the past year, nearly 
24 million pounds. 

So far as the cider and vinegar trade 
is concerned the outlet is reasonably 
promising. Stovks of vinegar have been 
much reduced, partly through its en- 
larged use as an acid in the liberal 
arts. As to the apple supply, this 
promises to run somewhat short this 
fall, owing to rather indifferent crop 
conditions. Yet much of the fruit will 
average rather poor in quality, and 
doubiless must be utilized in the man- 
ufacture of cider and vinegar stock. 
Manufacturers writing us are slow to 
express an opinion on yalues, yet one 
of them in the middle south expects 
4% vinegar, exclusive of cooperage, 
will be about 10 cents a gallon f o b 
shipping point. 

In many fruit sections the surplus 
of cider apples promises to be well 
used up in home consumption, some 
of them in the way of cider and some 
in the way of various sorts of apple 
butter, ete. Sugar, which has been 
very high, latterly sold off substan- 
tially, amd consumers are entitled to 
the benefit of this decline. The refin- 
eries are now asking $6.25 to 36.30 a 
hundred for granulated sugar, com- 
pered with prices of $7 to 87.35 earlier 
in the summer. 

With the Cider and Vinegar Makers 

The production of vinegar will not 
be increased. Some factories will not 
operste at all and the production of 
vinez ir will not be increased in this 
‘territory. Cider apples will simply 
have to go to waste. The prohibition 
laws of the south have ruined all of 
the pure apple cider business through- 
out the south.—[Rose Cliff Fruit 
Farm, Waynesboro, Va. 

Ov ng to local laws, as well a state 
laws, there will be very little demand 
for herd cider.—[Burgie Vinegar Co, 
Mem his, Tenn. 





Blasting Stumps in Dry Soil 
[From Page 1i1.] 
4 fect. I then put a 6-foot shank on 
my soil auger and bored down under 
each stump deep enough to enable me 
to place my charges im the clay. The 
moist clay gave me the necessary re- 
Sistance and the result was, in most 


cases, I got the-stump out cleanly. 
This’ exposes another fallacy, in 
which most inexperienced users of 


dynamite are believers; that is, that it 
is necessary to load the explosive 
charge close up against the base of 
tLe stump. Such loading is most apt 
to spl.t the stump, but not take it out 
unless the roots are pretty well de- 
cayed. The best results are usually 
obta‘ned by deep loading, lifting the 
stump out on an inverted cone of earth. 
Because of loading deeper than I 
@xpe-ted. would be necessary, I ran 
Short of fuse near the end of the job. 
To ger around this difficulty, I selected 
a boulder weighing about 150 pounds. 
After placing in the borehole all my 
charge put the one primer cartridge, 
f would attach a foot of fuse to the 
latter, light it, drop it into the hole, 
roll the stone other the hole, instead 
of tamping in the charge in the usual 
way, and run. The lack of tamping 
hecessitated more dynamite to get sat- 
isfactory results. The short fuse meth. 
od of blasting is regarded as a very bad 
danxcrous practice by experienced 
blasters and I do not recommend it 
except in emergencies, because of the 
danger and because it calls for the 
use cf more c€ynamite, which is consid- 
erahly more expensive than flue. 


_ The Milk Market 


At New York, supply and demand 
are closely balanced. The Borden 
company threw a bomb shell into the 
market situation on Friday, Sept 15, 
announcing it would, for the present, 
at Ieast, name its rate only one month 
in advance. This decision, evidently, 
is the result of the company’s unsuc- 
cessf1l effort to foretell last spring the 
mMarkot value for Apr, May and June. 
Afterward it found it desirable to pay 
Premiums of 10e for these months. 
‘he «onclusion has been reached that 
AL content covering a full six months, 





at boot, is on'y a guess. The decision 
to 2 lopt anew method of buying 
milk caused the other big companies 
who have beneht milk on the same 


pian to hold back their proposals for 
a fer cays. The result of the Borden 
mov> is to restore the situation which 
exist 1 when the milk exchange used 
to qvote milk values. Market value 
Will serve as the base of determination 


of rates. The Borden company pro- 
poses to pay 20c p 100 ibs more than 
it did last Oct. This is equivalent to 
an inerease of nearly %c p qt. Mr 
Hallock. vice-president of the Borden 
company, is urging that the retail 
price: be fixed weekly, in order to 
make it correspond with market con- 
ditions. The Oct Borden rate meets 
the market conditions, for with but- 
ter Tc p Ib and cheese from 4 to 5c p 
lb higher than a year ago, the in- 
crease is warranted. Present market 
value for milk to the producer in the 
26-c zone‘ranges 35,@4c p qt for 
Grade B milk. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 15 
were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

IE ree Oe eee 8,892 
Susquehanna ......... 270 
West Shore ........ 1,122 
Lackawanna .......... 1,890 
N Y C (long haul) 2,821 
N ¥Y C (short haul).... 45 
ee era 3,680 
Lehigh valley ........ 1,263 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 48 
Mew BMAVOR. csc ciicccs 23 
Pennsylvania ........-. Too 
Other sources ........ 4) 
SE << ae ith 0h tk cdaca 360.468 15 827 
Totals last vear .....807,201 16,421 





The Apple Outlook 


Orchards have enjoyed some excel- 
lent weather for maturing and color- 
ing up apples, and where trees have 
been well cared for this should count 
at harvest. The belief is general that 
really choice fruit of standard winter 
varieties will prove relatively scarce 
for the autumn and winter markets. 
Growers are closely watching deve!l- 
opments, sparring with dealers’ for 
good prices. It seems to depend quite 
largely upon the point of view of the 
middlemen. When a grower has a 
really good crop, in considering its 
sale it means much to him what he 
can get in the away of a good price for 
the entire orchard. With the evi- 
dences of shortacve in sound fruit, pro- 
ducers seem to ho'd the advantage. 

At New York, a large volume of 
business is noted. While upstate tran- 


sactions in orchards are rather slow, 
this also true in Pa. Md, O, etc, so far 
as winter varieties are concerned, 
there is a large movement and a good 
business in autumn fruit. Selected lots 
are steady to firm in price, moving 
rapidly into consumption; McIntosh 
and Northwestern Greeni ng apples 
$8.50@5 p bbl, Alexander 2.50@ 4.50, 


Jonathan 3@4.50, York imperial 2.75 
@ 3.50, travenstein, Wealthy and 
Maiden Blush 2.50@4, Greening 2.50@ 
4.25, ordinary stock Tice @2. 





New Cheese Market 


At Utica, there has been another 
advanre in-«cheese prices of fully 4c 
p lb, the top quotation for good qual- 
ity flats, twins and cheddars reaching 
the record figure of 18%4c. While the 
price in western N Y markets was 
advanced to 19c, there has been a de- 
cline in the Canadian primary mar- 
kets, and Utica buyers have therefore 
been cautious about meeting the de- 
mand of factors men for more money. 
Moreover, they are not putting much 
cheese into storage, but are disposing 
of it to the trade as fast as they can, 
in orfer to guard against a possible 
decline in prices, should the fine qual- 
ity grass-made goods now being pro- 
duced give way to those of inferior 
quality. There has been a heavy rain- 
fall in the Utica dairy section, which 
has further improved pastures and 
afterfeed. It has been followed, how- 
ever, by considerably colder weather, 
which brought slight frosts. 

Because of the hieth prices of cheese 
a number of factories that were to 
close at the end of Sept will continue 
making in Oct, so long as market con- 
ditions are favorable. Some grain is 
already being fed to check the sea- 
sonal decrease in cheese production. 

The bntter market at Utica is firmer 
at 38c p lb. Why the quotation should 
not be considerably higher is a 
puzzle to creamery men, in view of 
the high prices of cheese. 

At Watertown, Saturday, 6500 bxs 
of cheese were sold at 18%4c, an ad- 
vance of *c over the previous Satur- 
day’s price. 





Storage for Common Crops 

{From Page 5.] 
first row. Beds six or eight rows wide 
may be made this way. Care is taken 
that the stems are buried up to the 
heads, for freezing of the ground in- 
jures them. Straw is thrown over the 
beds to protect the heads from bright 
sunshine and hard winds. Cabbage 
stored in the ground and then allowed 
to freeze solid will not be damaged if 
the heads are allowed to thaw out 
gradually. 





Mention A A When You Write, 








HIGHEST 
AWA RD 


abs tahitat 


Low Corn King 
Low Cloverleaf 


OMETIMES Americans wonder why they 


get only about half the crop yields from an 
acre that are produced in other 


countries. Well, 


here’s one reason —a large majority of the farmers in 


this country own no manure spreader, 
$20,000,000 last year by the wasting and poor handlin 
manure, Are you one of the farmers who shared in this 
If you are, you need an IHC manure spreader. 
International Harvester spreaders, 
Cloverieaf — besides being low, strong, durable, simple 


One corn belt state lost 
aa 


Low Corn King and Low 
in beater 


and apron mechanism, with good traction, light draft, and plenty 
of clearance —havea really successful wide-spreading device. 


Low Corn King and Low Cloverleaf spreaders are low for easy 
loading and narrow for easy handling in yard, stable or field. 


From a box 45 inches wide either of these spreaders covers an 


even strip of ground 8 feet wide, or better. 1] i 
labor, and keeps wheels and horses well away from the slippery 


manure already spread. 


made to stand by you for years. 


It saves time and 


See the IH C dealer about a Low Corn King or Low Cloverleaf 


Write us for catalogue, 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 


McCormick Milwaukee 





USA 
Osborne Plano 
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that cannot be equalled. 
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all over America. 


mammoth refrigerators. 





The Great 
National Dairy Show 


Is to be held this year 


October 12 to 21, Inclusive, at 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


in five enormous new concrete, brick and steel buildings, 
covering 400,000 square feet of ground in a 170 acre tract. 
Larger and more convenient and better in appointments than 
any other similarly used buildings in America. 

This show affords a Short Course in Dairy Agricuiture 


1,000 of the best dairy cows in the world, assembled from 
50,000 square feet of Operating Modern 
Dairy Machinery; Farm and Barn Equipment; Silos 
Trucks and everything that a dairyman should have. 
Milk pasteurization; Ice cream manufacturing ; 
tive exhibits of dairy products from every state displayed in 


Domestic Science Demonstrations; 
Agriculture Grade Cattle Exhibit; Exhibit by Agricultural 
Colleges; Students, Judging Contests. 


20,000 square feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 
A meeting piace for the dairy world. 
Reduced railroad rates from everywhere 


MMMM 


; Motor 


Competi- 


U. S. Department of 


All under cover. 
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{ have built this sapapatee so good, 

such an improved modern cream scparator 

design, that one sells anothor and often a 

dozen or more in a single neighborhood. 

That’s why the Galloway Cream Sep- 

arat faete ries are wos 4 night 

and day right here in Waterloo. I sell 

— my new Galloway Sanitary 'c ream 

eparator un your choice of five open fa‘~ 

and square soliing pions and guar- 

antee it for ten years against defec 

sy gm ee ge manera back. 
$25,000 bank bond. 


up each s 
NM ALLOWAY “SANITARY 














What do you want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? The best methods of planting, culti- 
vatine, harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orch 
and Carden Crop’, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
manacement, breeding, feeding, judging and 
m- rketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “pro gresii ive farmer” who desires up to-date 
rehab le information along the lines of 

winess will find our standard agricultural ‘odeunae 
Books of i value. hese, book ks abound 





a 
They answer diately and 
many intricate questions that arise day ‘and ny 
They are books that the beginner needs and 
successful farmer follows. 


Catalog Free iicmatch cation, og 
inches, containing led descriptions uowerd o 
books covering every 

is will be mailed on application. 


QRANSE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, A © 


om 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 

LATEST WHOLESALE RICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash -~- Wheat ——<t'un 

Spot 

116 1915 1910 1915 1916 1915 

Ghicago ...... 50 «1.13 36 77 46 34 
New York 123 97 «64.8606|.52—Cté«w AD 
nt ssétas — — 93 .92 560i AD 
Bt Louis ..... 163 1.16 84 .80 47 .36 

WES cccccse 1.51 14 4 — 
Minneapolis. .. 1.62 96 = 85 77 «3.45 (tw 

The top prices in cereal markets 
have not been fully maintained, yet 
continue substantially at high level of 
early Sept. At Toledo, No 2 red 
winter wheat sold above and below 


$1.51 p bu. 
tinued. fairly keen 
was fairly active. 


Speculative interest con- 
and cash market 
Buyers for local 
mills were loth to take hold freely 
at present level of prices; yet the de- 
mand for flour continued reasonably 
good. 

The shortage in the wheat crop is 
everywhere recognized, together with 
the fact of very small exportable sur- 
plus. It must be admitted, however, 
that the high prices have caused 
some slackening of milling and ex- 
port demand, this against the price. 
Vestern Europe buys grudgingly even 
though forced to meet the conditions. 
In the winter wheat territory there 
was more pressure to sell. 

Corn showed some uncertajnty, prices 
working down 2c and more, recoveries 
indifferent, market only fairly active. 
The weather has proved more favor- 
able during Sept and some of the re- 
ports coming forward indicate a 
somewhat better outlook for the crop, 
although relatively li.tle chance for 
improvement except in the way of 
ripening up the fields. Offerings of 
old corn were liberal and demand 
riiher slack, some of the lower grades 

ing 34 5c decline. At New York, 
No 2 yell ow corn in store sold around 
{7c p bu, and at Baltimore at 93 

Oats declined 1@2c before recovery 
in sympathy with other cereals and in 
spite of increased purchases for ex- 
port account. Stock at primary points 
increased and are now liberal. At 
New York, standard oats in store sold 
at “1@51%ec p bu. 

Grass seeds, were dull, 
more than ample, prime timothy 
‘quotable around $5 p 1) Ibs, clover 15. 

The dept of agri at Washington has 
within the past week definitely estab- 
lished grain standards of the U §S for 


offerings 


shelled corn under the authority con- 
tained in the _ grain standards act 
which became effective Aug 11. The 
law applies to shelled corn’ shipped 
interstate or for export. Changes 
from the old standards include the 
addition of a test weight to No 1 corn 
an@ No 2 corn for all colors of corn, 
and for tne substitution of new test- 
Ing screens having to do with diam- 
eter and size of kernel. No 1 yellow 
orn shall be sweet, shall contain 
not over 14% moisture nor 2% for- 
«ign material and cracked corn and 
not more than 2% of damaged corn. 
lt must weigh not less than 55 Ibs 
yp Winchester bu. No 2 yellow must 
contein not more than 15% moisture, 


foreign material and cracked corn 
na 4% of damaged corn. No 3 yellow 
orn must be sweet, not over a% 
of moisture, nor more than 
foreign material and cracked corn and 
mot more than 6% of damaged corn. 





Higher Cost of Feedstuffs 


The feed situation is strong. From 
whatever angle it is approdthed, ev- 
idences multiply which lead to a rea- 
sonable belief in continued firmness; 
so far as that is concerned, the possi- 
bility of further advances later in the 
reason. Prices on flour mill by- 
products and some other feeds have 
vlready advanced $1 to $2 per ton 
vompared with midsummer, and are 
$2 to $3 higher than one year ago 
Speculation does not enter so largely 
here as in some other commodities 
ond the feed trade is really a matter 
«f immediate supply and immediate 
cemand. 

CURRENT FEED 

[Cariots, 
Spring 


bran 


AT 10 POINTS 
ton.] 
Red Linseed Corn 


dog meal meal 
2.75 $41.20 
0.25 


rRIces 
cash per 
Mid 


hinges 


7 | 


spot 


Winter 
bran 


age 
Lowis . 
hheapelis ? 
slwauhre 


33.50 


00 
00 


1.00 
2.50 





14.00 41.00 
29.50 26.25 24.00 
26.50 20.50 33.50 





baltimore 
Philededphia 
boetcn 


— 43.40 
38.50 38.00 
shortage in. certain 
all corn, so far as im- 
concerned in the feed 
direct bearing here. 
and this means 
cottonseed meal; 
moderate 
output 
the coun- 
crop 
autumn 
delay 


The known 
crops, tirst of 
portance is 
trade, has its 

otton is also 
rmalier suppl! f 
the flax crop is also of very 
proportions, wit moderate 
Hineeed meal. True h 
try hi harvested 
hay, and in certa 
pasitnrage is excellent, 
in pecessitated of dry feeds. Also 
‘here is. a fair crop of oats. The 
propective supply of .alfaifa meal is 
suid. to (be short. . Molasses, . largely 
peed in feed, 


of 
enous 

biunmipel 
n sta 


of 
tes 
meaning 


lise¢ 


appropriated to a great extent into 
distiHation of alcohol. 


All of these 
make it likely 
may rule higher th 
farmers, and, 
the large list of fe 


things. would seem to 
that commercial feeds 


an last year. Daify 


eds, should closely 


study their own conditions and mar- 
kets, fortified by this crystallized re- 
port of trade conditions, result of in- 


quiry just 
Agriculturist. 


As to the wheat 
tremendously 


course, 


completed by 


American 


that is, 
but 


of 
it 


crop; 
short, 


does not necessarily follow there may 
be a serious shrinkage in the supply 


of bran, middlings 
wheat crop. will 
inferior in quality 
normal, and the 
and other offal this 
than usual bec 


ause 


, Shorts, etc. The 
probably average 
compared with a 


proportion of bran 


year will be larger 
the shrinkage in 


weight of the grain is almost entirely 


in 
up 


that portion 
the flour conte 
ently, this light 

wheat will make 
less flour relatively 


which goes to make 


Stated differ- 
weight shrunken 
more bran and 
than would be the 


nt. 


case with good wheat. 


Turning again m 


omentarily to feed 


grains and seeds, no one appears over- 


plentiful. 
the starch compani 
ing large sales 


amount of 


mand 


of their 
products for export account, 
distillers’ 
has been cut sharply. 
ing fact is the extremely 
for mill feeds, 


It is even said that some of 


es have been mak- 
feed by- 
and the 
grains in sight 

The outstand- 
heavy de- 
present and 


in fact, alf classes using. 


prospective, in view of 
primarily in corn. 

As noted in American Agriculturist 
week ago, corn shortage compared with 
last year’s bumper yield promises. to 
be something like 600 million bushels, 
to be made up from other feedstuffs, 
because the corn crop, whatever its 
is nearly always used at home, 
the export trade being an exceedingly 


size, 


smal 


1 fraction of the 


the shortage 


total yield. 


Should the flour mills not run freely 
the coming fall and winter, owing to 
rigid economies practiced by consum- 
ers of flour for both domestic and ex- 


port 


trade, this might 


further limit 


the output of offal in spite of reasons 


abov 


fairly 
flour and consequently of 


e noted. 
low feed prices, 


Last year, a period of 
the output of 


by- 


meal 


products was very heavy. 
Cereal Prices Relatively High 


A 


glance at 


our market 


columns 


week by week shows the present high 


price 


of cereals. A year 


ago corn was 


around 5c p bu in Chicago, now Sic; 
winter wheat hung around $1.25 p bu 


during autumn 
to the 


dollar basis 


and winter 
last 


declined 
July, but 


eventually worked up in late Sept to 


around 1.50@ 1.60. 
40c last fall, 


Oat 
now 46c in 


s sold under 
the west. The 


advance in the price of meat animals 


also 


has its 


bearing on prospective 


consumption of corn and other coarse 


feeds. 
cattle sold on the 


Last Jan, 


for example, 
Chicago 


best 
market 


around 10 p 100 Ibs, now 11.25; hogs 














THIS DEPARTMENT 
able in American Agrin 
cents a word you can a 
to buy, sell or exchange 


THE ADDRESS must 


as a word. Cash must a 
advertisement must have 
forward replies sent to 


COPY must 
tisements of “FARMS 


RENT” will be accepte: 
wil] be inserted in our R 


Six Cents 2 Word. 


be received 
ingertion in igaue of the following week 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





is one of the most valu- 
aiturist. At a cost of cix 


dve~tise anything you wish 


be counted as part of the 


advertisement and each initial or a number counts 


ccompany each order, and 
address on, as we cannot 
this office. 


to guarantee 
Adver- 
or “TO 


Friday 
FOR SALE” 


1 at the above 
EAL ESTATE 


AMERICAN 


rate, but 
MARKET 


fi 
. 4a 


315 Fourth Ave 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
that eggs shipped ehall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
We shall continue to exer- 
the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 


Daper 


the hatching of eggs. 


cise 


acvertisers to use 
must end with that. 


bility 


cannot guarantee 


this Der, 


bi 


GRICULTURIST 


New York 


ad- 


ut our responel- 


City 











SEE 


PLANTS 
plants 
stundard 


STRAW BERRY 
ner and pot-grown 
summer Leading 


DS 





falleplanting. Run- 
will bear fruit next 
everbearing varieties. 


for 
that 
and 














| 
} 
| 


will this year again be = RoBERT G 





Also raspberry, blackberry asparagus plants: fruit 
trees; shrubs. Catalog freee HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y. 

RU Pe PITKUS SEED RYE—Rank grower, 

ord viclde $1.50 per hushe Sow until freezing. 
c ‘LOVERDAL E FARM, tharlette, N Y. 

EGGS AND POULTRY 

POULTRY PAPER—4i-i24 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all sou want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit Fou 
months for 10 ents. POULTRY ADVOCAT E. 
Dept 10, Syracuse, Y 

TWENTY THOROTGHBRED 8S C White Leghorn 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOR SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds. 


Also f 
cheap. 


week 


pups, 


‘ox hound and English 
Fox and beagle pups a 
$8 pair. 


| Zion, Pa. 


' 
| WELB 


pullets. May hatched, good size, will lay early; Ferris | 
blood, the best for eges. They are good lined females 
and will please the buver at the attractive price « 
$1.20 each. Write quick Also two exceptional cock 
erels at $1.50. GEORGE A. KASTNER, Hammond, 


NY 





“SU MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 


ees by 


our advertisers and the hatching of same 


by 


our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr cannot 


guarantee that eggs shipped 


shall reach the buyer un- 


broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 


We shall continue to exer 
allowing poultry and egg ad 
but our 


cise the greatest care in 
vertisers to use at paper, 
het 


responsibility must end with 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS Berleshires, 
Chester Whites. all ages, mated, net akin. Bied 
S0WS, KETV hoars Collies Beagles P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa 











REGISTERED PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE— 


blacks, five 
sound and true 
Mansfield, Pa 


Pair of 
mothers 
BAILEY. 


yeara old, 


ane workers, good 
$000. DWIGHT H. 


Price § 





BERK SHIRES 
Pride ROSCOE 


$8 Fre 
ERVIN 

REGISTERED CHESTER 
Address FE. T. BLACK, 8c 








REGISTERED © OTSWO 
Y. 


CONKLIN, Downsville 


m great sow Chautauqua 
Sinelairville, N Y. 


R 


in 





~ WHITE service boare. 
7 y 


LD BUCKS. IRVIN W. 





M \CHINERY 














TRON AGE elevator petate digger for sale. Excel- 
lent conditior $35. F. S&S. GREMNE, Coxsackie 
nw Y 

MISCELLANZOUS 

APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE--Standard size, 
best quality owest market price delivered. Quick 
shipments SAMTEL DETEL. Pine Plains. N Y 
“POR SALE—Acetylene gas plants that furnish 
neodert ight rt +e hemes at least cost 
HTTUMWA MOLINE ©. Ortumwa, Ia. 

SALE. E Xe HANGE- ~Ai redale terriers, English 
setters 22 rifles, shotguns, er what. LUTHER 
FALKEY ‘Phe ps, N 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan 
REST . HAND MADE wandard apple barrels. 

ILLIES, Medusa, WY. 





beagle 
FAIRMONT KENNELS, 


brood bitches 
age. Eight 
Red 


t any 





BEAUTIFUL 
puppies, 
Chester, 


PEDIGREED 
trained stock, $6. HUGE 
Pa. 


FEMALE 


2 COLLIE 
i BRINTON, West 





FER 


RETS 


FOR SALE. 


ER, Wellington, 0. 


Prices 


free. 


CARL 





the pu 


the buyer’s stabie. 
WALLACE B. 


STANCHTONS 


CRU MB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to picase 


rchaser. 


CRUMB, Box A, 


They are shipped subject to trial in 
They are right. 


Send for bonklet. 
Forestville, Ct. 








‘OUR HELP BUREAU 





THE 


through 
| prepare vou and you get 
to refund your 
Preside 


about 
ploy me 


MALE 





GET A 


eivil 


TO 
Wachington 


WAY 
the 
a 
nioney Write to 
Washington, DC 
overnment position 
sure pay, 


nt. 


nt, short hours, 


GOVERNMENT 
SeTvice 
position or 


for Book FRS22, 


HELP WANTED 


JOB is 
school. We 
we guarantee 
EARL HOPKINS, 
telling 
$s with lifetime em- 
regular vacations, 





FAR 


Short 


education sufficient. 


list of 
TUTE. 


MERS WANTED- 


work, summer 
Write us 

positions now obtainable. 

Dept 040, Rochester, N Y 


hours, easy 


$75 month. 
government jobs open to men and women, 


Thousands US 
18 or over. 


vacations; common 


immediately for free 
_ FRANKLIN INSTI- 





WE 


your own 


woman. 
motion. 
free 


WILL 

community, 60 
No capital —_ 
Spare time 
INTERNATIONAL. PRESS 
*hiladelphia 


days 


Opportunity 


PAY YOU $120 for congenial work in 


Man or 
for pro- 


or less. 


Full particulars 


sed 
329 Winston Build 





LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. 


auton 
NEW 


the east. 
OF MOTO 


Wile sebool in 
YORK SCHOOL 


Largest 
catalog. 
> = ue 


Send for 
RING, Utica 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS a 
work, 


aries, 


17K, 


permanent job, light 


St Louis, Mo. 


Hig _ sal- 
Write OZMENT, 


| 


! ph 


ences. 
+ 





American Agricuituris} 


AGENTS 





$65@ CLEAR iN 90 DAYS! 

how to make it. write us quick. We need high-grade 
representatrves for the one book that tells how tw 
make farming pay—Successful Farming. Covers every 
ase of agriculture. Prepared by 37 leading au- 
thorities on farming, fruit-growing and stock-raising 
Full of money-making plans, facts and ideas. Fully 
illustrated. Remarkably low price. Easy to show 
any farmer, fruit-grower or stock-raiser how this hoas 
helps him- make more money. Exceptional opjor- 
tunity for large profit. No capital required. Sample 
book and particulars free. UNIVERSAL HOUSE, 
539 Winston Building, Philadelphia. 


If you want to knew 





WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Americar 
Agricusturist to farmers. Can give territory in Nee 
York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Position pays @ 
Salary and commission. [reference will be given te 
@ man who owns horse and buggy, or an auto. Dont 
write unless you are willing to be away from hon 
two or three weeks at a time and can give our wort 
your exclusive attention. Experience is not necessary. 
For the right man there is a permanent position ané 
an opportunity for promotion. For particulars add:es 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avene 
New York, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














PROSPERITY 








IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich Wheat average 36.18 
bushels per acre in Alberta. 28.75 bushels per acm 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in a 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 
quarter section. includes a!! taxes; no taxes on pond 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get yeur farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Goo 
land from $11 to $50 rer acre; irrigated lands from 
$354 and the government guarantees your land ané 
water titles. Balance. atter first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privilege 
of paying in full ary time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements is 


certain districts with no security other than the lan@ 





itself.- Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special /easy terms. Loan for live stock 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep ané@ 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We wart 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land culiivated. Our interests an 
mutual. Buy direct. and yet vour farm home from 
ee or a we PACIFIC RAILWAY Send for fre 
J. ennis, Assistant to the President, 
} a Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 
$1000 DOWN SECURES 178-ACRE FARM, DB 
cows, pair good horses, with full line up-to-date 
farm tools, machinery, and the growing crops. wher, 
called away by other business, mwkes tremendous 
sacrifice. Splendid 14-room, two-gtory house; tw 


and barns ia 
Convenient & 
very easy terms 
farms, page 1@ 
2» dozen states 


fine barns with cement cellars. House 
good repair, both lately painted. 
several large cities. $5500 takes all, 
Details this and other money-maki 
“Strout’s Big Bunch of Bargains. 
STROUT FARM 








copy free. E. A. AGENCY, Det 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER—Fine 282 acre farm 
located in Dauphin, County, Pa. 200 acres unde 
cultivation; 32 acres fine timber land: two house 
containing nine rooms; barn 166’ long: 25 mile 


oo 7 Will sell to quick buyer at $35 pe 
is will pay you to investigate. A 
MILLER. "Fisherville, Pa. 


WANTED—To rent, with privilege of buying oa 
easy payments, equipped farm, with larze sugar busk 
and abundance of wood and timber. New York & 
Vermont preferred. Must bargain Best refer 
H. C. RUSSELL, Bridgeport. W Va. 








110 ACRES—Good buildings; good well and spring 


water; 50 acres tillable, 60 in woods; near church 
and school. Poor health Must sell. Write foe 
description. F. WIEDERIGHT, Swain, N Y. 








FOR SALE—130 acre farm, stock. tools. 
terms. H. B. RICHARDSON, Union Village, Vt. 


WE WILL HELP YOU sell your farm if you pt 
an adv in the real estate market of this paper, i= 
helping you write your ady so as to bring out the 
points about your property that are apt to mak 
people write for further particulars. Oftentimes s 


Eagy 





short adv, containing only 30 to 40 words, if written 
just right will bring a lot of inquiries. If them 
inquiries are answered promptly and fully you may 
be able to practically pick your customer from. 
among a half dozen who may want to buy your 
property. if you have an improved farm, or am 


unimproved Iands you want to sell, right now seens 
to be the time when the highest prices are prevaik 
ing. The good prices farmers are getting for graim 
live stock and produce, and the consequent prot 
perity that seems to be ‘assured for farmers, is creat- 
ing an increased demand for farm, as well as unim- 
proved lands. You can reach a wide range of buyers 
with an ady in the real estate market of this paper 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week, cash with 
order. Your adv will be read hy thousands of peop 
interested in country property who live near enous® 
to come and see your property. An adv will put yore 
quickly and cheaply in touch. probably with dozens 
possible buyers. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERI- 
as AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, Nev 
York. If you wish to reach peaple in the northwet 
use NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn 
5 cents per word per week; for the ceniral west us 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Hil, 6 cents pe 
word per week; for the south use SOUTHER® 
FARMING, Atlanta, Ga. 4 cents per word per week: 
and for New NEW ENGLAND 


England . states, 
HOMESTEAD, Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per wo 
per week. 


Get Your Hired Man 


dependable fellows who are on th 
lookout for a better place, or .a new section @& 
country, where they can eventually own a am ¢ 
their own. These are the men who read the “Help 
Wanted” advs in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS?® 
and the way for you to reach them is 


Through Our Help Bureau 


Perhaps you've tried other ways of getting help and 
have hed bad tuck. Suppose now you try this wan 
It may bring you the very man you've hunted .7 
a man who'll take an interest. It won't cost 
manly 6 cents a word and it’s read by 625,008 








from the steady, 


Send your adv, with money order or bank draft, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, WN. 








Built up 
their 


business 








THE AMERICAN AGRIC .’,.TURIST, 


Gentlemen: 

Please insert our advertisement in your 
Farmers’ Exchange column, 
which we inclose pay. 

We have advertised our vegetable plants 
in your Farmers’ Exchange columns for 16 
years and it is largely through your paper that 
we have built up the business we have. 


New Jersey 


New York City 
April 10, for 


Yours very truly, 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. 
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‘875, now 150, whens 6.50, now 7.75. 
Almost all 


markets west and east 
refiect this Senerat ant wl 
ent firmness in feeds. At many places 
modifying influences are the good pas- 
turage throughout the fall, following 
abundant hay harvests, and ‘realization 
of large amounts of corn silage soon 
to be available. Furthermore, if au- 
tumn rains and mild weather should 
extend well into Oct, this will put off 
the season for urgent buying of dry 
feeds. Great areas of pastures were 
practically burned up throughout the 
middle west during July and Aug. 

Dealers naturally view with some 
buying hesitation the recent upward 
drift of prices at the mills. In some of 
the distributing centers they are slow 
to purchase beyond immediate wants, 
with here and there real dullness ap- 
parent. But all in all there is a big 
consumptive demand, especially for 
mill feeds, and the output quite close- 
ly absorbed. Some millers have sold 
their product ahead for considerable 
periods. 

In determining whether to promptly 
make contracts to buy, or take chances 
by waiting, farmers must determine 
for themselves. While the general 
trend in feed circles is here summa- 
rized, there are exceptions, certain 
markets now and again indicating 
some reaction, especially in mill feeds, 
from the recent price advances. Where 
Pastures have been burned out, there 
is little hope for this season, even 
though scattered rains should come; 
where the grass is still good, stock 
may continue on same for. several 
weeks to come. All in all the feed 
trade this fall is a big affair. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


With generally cooler weather, and 
with reasonably clear skies through- 
out the middle of the month, the 
prospects for late potatoes have at 
least held their own, although not 
much indication of real improvement 
locking toward ultimate totals. The 
movement of new stock will not begin 
in earnest until around Oct 1. Grow- 
ers at many shipping points wish to 
leave potatoes in the ground as long 
as possible. 

After all is said and done, however, 
all realiable testimony goes to em- 
phasize the fact of known shortage in 
the 1916 crop, and this has caused 
ecnsiderable firmness at many distrib- 
uting markets. The crop_ reporting 
board of the dept of agri has placed 
the Sept condition of potatoes at 78.5 
or 11 points lower than a year ago 
with estimated production gor the US 
of scant 320 million bus or sharply 
lower than a year ago. The move- 
ment of new crop potatoes toward 
such eastern markets as Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston is increasing 
and generally ample for current re- 
quirements. Sales of L I stock were 
around $3.50@3.75 p bag of 180 Ibs, 
Me better in quality and selling at the 
docks around 3.50 p 180 lbs. 

At New York, the pressure of new 
stock caused a rather weak market, 
trade liberal; L I $3.25@3.50 p bag of 
about 3 bus, Jersey 2.50@3.25 p bbl, 
Me 3.15@3.50 p 180 Ibs, Jersey sweets 
1@1.50 p bskt. 


At Buffalo, Monday’s receipts of 
eattle were 5000 cars, best steers firm, 
all others slow and weaker. Quota- 
tions continued on the basis of $9.50 
@11 for choice to fcy native steers 
suitable for shipment, and 8.50@9.50 
for common to choice heavy butcher 
weights. Hog receipts were 12,000, 
Yorkers selling at 11.25@11.50, mixed 
and heavy weights 11.50@11.60, com- 
mon pigs 9.75@10. Sheep receipts 
were 9000, market fairly active. Best 
lambs’ sold at 11.50@11.75. 








Farm Sales by Department 


During the week ending September 14, 
by] o- Se gee of foods and markets sold 


squabs for e. 
ais 170 ~ at ike and 284.5 
ducks at iene 
The followi bles died ‘5 
bags corn at "Toc@ $1 .25, 19 bbls corn at seg 1 1 
bbl pices at 6, 49 —- pickles at 40e@3, with most 
sales at 60@65c, bxs tomatoes at we eras 
tomatoes at 60c@1, 2 bbls caulifiower at 3.50@4.25, 
| oe po at 1@1.75, 


Se, 1 : 
9c@1.37%. 54 doz ate celery at 30@40c, 43 bskts 
beans at 60c@1.12%, bskts onions at 75c@1, 8 
bags potatoes at 2.50, e810 Ibs petatocs at 125 p 
100 Ibs, and 6 bags peas at 1.25@2 

The fruits sold as follows: 3 cras plums at 
$1.33 1-3, 427 bekts plums at 20@35c, with 24 bskts 
low at 12%c and 28 bskts high at 80c, 1088 cts 
cherries at 8@15c, 26 cras peaches at 1@1.25, 51 
bskts peaches at 25@65c, 316 bbis pears at 1.75@5. 
255 bskts pears at an average price e 1. with 10 
bskts low at 15c and 20 bskts high a 1.75. 8 bxs 
Dears at Me Wh - kegs pears at 1@1. 25, 324 = 
oie at 75¢@3.75. , bskts a at 40c@1.50 

Miscellaneous sales were 

5 Ibs lard at 14e, 10 bbls — 
spples at 3@6.75, 6 cras _ apples at 90c@2 
bskts crab. apples at 50c@1 2 hekts clderbervies 
. 7 grapes at 564 fe and 30 bskts grapes 





Coming Events 


Smerienn . 4 sec show, New York, Sept 26- a 
al ow, Ss; Oat if 
Retin ipringfleld. Mass. 


ngton county. at] 
York county, Rock Oat If. “20 
Belem pomona. Eimer. N J. Oct 25 
Par Ithaca, NY, Oct 26-28 
B Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, © Y¥, 
Oct_30-Nov 2 
Wy cats onan ak Na Dee if-ds 
state snc. 7 4 - 
Fational eo Degen. 5S DC. Nov 15-4 
New York state agri soe, Albany, Jan 18 


5. 28 bskts peppers at My! 
0, 5 bskts cucumbers at« 





: —— NoTEs 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs . —-Cattle--. -—-Hogs-—. — Sheep — 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... Sit. ~ ba 1-4 oi. 75 $8.45 $8.50 $5.75 
St Paul ..... 0.40 7.90 7.50 5.75 
New York : a8 is 3:80 130 8.50 7.60 6.25 
Buffalo ....... 0.50 9. 35 11.65 8.75 8.25 6.50 
-- 9.50 9.50 11.35 8.50 . 8.00 6.40 

Kansas City .: 11.00 10. 00 1.10 8.10 7.75 6.50 





At New York, beeves were in liberal 
receipt the past week, but demand 
slack and prices eased off 10@25c, 
with some sales of thin cows at even 
a greater decline. The selling range 
for steers was $6.50@10.50 p 100 Ibs, 
outside price for a car of Va steers, 
1435 lbs average. Bulls sold at 4.50 
@7, cows 2.75@6.75, heifers 5.50@ 
8.25. Calves were in more liberal 
receipt the past week. Opening prices 
for veals were steady, grassers firm, 
with some demand from feeders. 
Later veals sold off 1@1.25, grassers 
1@1.50, yearlings and skim milk calves 
50c@1. Top price of veals for the 
week 15 p 100 Ibs, closing top sales 
13.75, grassers 7, selling range for the 
week 5.50@8.25. 

Sheep opened steady and held up 
firm until Friday when there was an 
easier feeling; lambs opened active 
and strong and prices advanced later 
fully 25c, but the advance was lost 
at the close. The selling range for 


sheep =e $4.50@7.50, culls 3.25@,. 
Hogs neat weak to lower on 


heavy receipts, prices dropped 20@ 
25c, close steady. The selling range 
for the week was 10.99@11.50 p 100 
Ibs for light to heavy, 9.50@9.75 for 
roeughs. 
The Horse Market 

Trade was quiet at the auction 
stables last week and prices generally 
steady. Good to choice heavy drafters 
$275@350 p head, fancy higher, 
chunks 175@250, second-hand and 
delivery horses 75@175, common 
down to 25. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916... 35 341% 32% 
1915. . 22% 2516 26 
1914... 32 33 31 
1913. . 32 33 31 
Butter 


Monthly statement of the associated 
warehouse gives stock of butter in 54 
cold storage plants on Sept 1 as 83,- 
151,000 lbs, against 84,627,000 a year 
ago, a decrease of 1,476, 

At New York, butter trade seemed 
to believe offerings are to prove 
somewhat lighter, and this gave the 
market a tone of considerable firm- 
ness for all choice goods. Recent 
sales are noted for cmy on export ac- 
count at 32%c p Ib, and there is also 
a good market for ladles due to the 
export trade. Choice to fey cmy was 
quoted at 34@35c Pp lb, firsts 32%44@ 
34c, state dairy 3214 @ 33%c, June 
ladles 28@ 29c. 

ot Cincinnati, O, cmy 33c p Ib, dairy 
a At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 34c p lb, dairy 

Cc. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 35%%c p 1b, 
dairy 30c. 

At Columbus, O, 
dairy 24c. 

At Albany, N Y, cemy 31%c p Ib, 
dairy 28&c. 


emy 35c p Ib, 


Cheese 

At New York, prices are so high 
that speculative demand has slack- 
ened. Considerable quantities of Wis 
cheese are being offered on this mar- 
ket and held at firm figures. Recent 
sales of cheese include N Y flats full 
cream at 1914@20c p Ib, these being 
practically record-breaking prices, 
twins about the same level, cheddars 


19l%4c, fey daisies 20@20%c, Wis 
twins 191%4,@19%c, young America 
@2W'%c. 


At Cuba, N Y, 800 bxs of cheese 
were sold at a ruling price of 19c p Ib. 





The Onion Movement 


Onion’ market continued fairly 
steady at recent satisfactory prices. 
Movement, while relatively moderate, 
was in healthy proportions, including 
ears from Ind and O points. Farm- 
ers at loading stations are demanding 


and receiving good prices in view of — 


shortage in the crop. 
Yellow and red onions 80 to 85c p 


pu; farmers selling.—[J. B. K., Mc- 
Guffy, O. 

Yellow onions $2@2.10 p 100 Ibs on 
track. No reds here. Beventy per 


cent are sold. Market firm.—[A. E. 
V., Big Prairie, O. 

Onions 2c p lb, farmers holding. 
Very few ready for market.—[G. P. 
W., Red Creek, N Y. 

Best yellow onions selling at about 
$2 p 100 Ibs, farmers selling; only 
about one-fourth of the crop of 1915. 
{J. W. H., Florida, N Y¥ 

At New York, a good demand was 
noted and all desirable well-keeping 
sorts remained at firm prices. Orange 
Co red and yellow $1.25@2 p 100-lb 
bag, white 2@2.25, state red and yel- 
low 50c@1 p bskt and 1.75@2.10 p 
100-lb bag, Jersey white and yellow 
75c @1.10 p bskt, Ct valley yellow -1.50 
@2.25 p 100-lb bag. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise sta in all instances 
are wholesale. ch first 


car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
fre‘ght and commission charges. When sold in @ 

smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans 
At New York, trading is entirely on 
old stock and at very high prices, 
marrow 9.30@9.50 p 100 lbs, pea 
beans 9.25@9.50, medium 8.50@9, red 
kidney 9@9.50, Imperial 9, yellow eye 
7.50 @ 7.75. 





Eggs 

At New York, a quick sale is noted 
of fresh-gathered eggs and all strictly 
fine offerings from whatever source. 
Medium and lower grades showed 
some accumulation. Fresh-gathered 
386% @ 37%ec p doz, firsts 383@35c, sec- 
conds 29@382c, choice to fey refrig- 
erator stock 304% @31'4c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, normal offerings are 
noted of seasonable varieties, peaches 
in more than generous supply, as this 
is the hight of the season, large ar- 
rivals not only from up-state but also 
from Mich and other territory; El- 
berta peaches 75c@$1.35 p bu _bskt, 
Crawford 50c@1; grapes plentiful, 
Niagara and Worden selling at 50I@ 
75¢e p cra, Concord 50@75ic, Delaware 
50@75c, Cape Cod cranberries 5.50@ 
7 p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite pears 3@5, 
Bartlett 3.50@5.25, Jersey blackber- 
ries 10@20c p qt, Del and Md musk- 
melons 7ic@1 p_ era, Fordhook 
0c @ 1. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, offerings are more 
than ample, the new crop moving rap- 
idly toward distributing centers. No 1 
timothy hay $23@24 p ton in carlots 
on track, No 2 do 21@238, fcy clover 
mixed 22'@ 23, No 1 clover mixed 18@ 
20, rye straw 14@16. 

Mill Feeds 

The situation is reviewec in another 
column. At New York, recent prices 
include city feed bulk bran at $25 p 
ton in carlots and in 100-lb bags at 
26.50, red dog 35, flour middlings 34.50, 
corn meal 2.10 p 100 Ibs. 


Poultry 


At New York, a healthy trade under 
normal consumptive demand, espe- 
cially for heavy weight live fowls, 
quotable at 21@21\%c p lb, chickens 
21142 @22%c, fresh-killed hen turkeys 
27@29c, fresh, dry-packed chickens 
20@31c, fresh, dry-packed chickens 
3 to 4 Ibs to r, 30% @82%e, Mich and 
O scalded 28@25c, squabs $4.50@6 p 
doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, moderate activity 
prevailed at reasonably good prices. 
Cabbages were steady to firm at $1.50 
@2.25 p bbl for near-by brussels 
sprouts 9@12c p qt, Jersey string 
75c@$1.25 p bskt, N Y 8c@$l, 
near-by beans $2@3.50 p 100 bchs, 
Jersey cucumbers 75c@$1.25 p bskt, 
LI 75c@$1, cauliflower $3.50@4.50 p 
cra, sweet corn about out of season, 
lima beans 40@75c p bskt, a few west- 
ern N Y peas selling when choice at 
$2@2.50 p bskt. 


Sales of Pure-Bred Live Stock 


Shorthorns—At Greenfield, Mass, at a public con- 
signment sale, milking Shorthorns attracted the 
attention of some 300 eastern ree and buyers. 
The 32 females averaged $344 six bulls 
averaged $169. The three-year-old heifer Lucille was 
7; or by Flintstone Farms of Dalton, Mass, for 
1075. 





Sheep——-At Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis, 
from Pacific coast and middle west states atte 
sale of imported sheep. One hundred and thirty 4 
head sold for a total of $12,627. average $95. 
Cotswolds averaged $92 each, 42 Shropshires $94. is 
Hampshires $92, and nine Lincoln lambs $128. Top 
price for a Cotswold ram was $150, two Shropshire 
ewes sold at $225 each, one ram at §190, two 
Hampshire rams. sold at $250 and $260 cach. 


Recent Sales of Pure-Bred Stock 


Herefords—At Cedarcrest farm of _" A. Barry s 
=< of Cedar Bapids, Is, 57 Herefords sold at 


price of $532 price ou $iszs. 
oe =¥ four- geese sid bull Begun bn enone 


Bre en 135. 


buyers 
nded 
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AUCTIONEERS 44 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s al and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business ta 4 - five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones 1 School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., “themen Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested BXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choiée 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND. Cortland, N. ¥. 


8. C. W. LEGHORNS—Heary layers of large, white 
eggs. Yearlings, pullets and cockerels at bargain 
prices, quality considered. 
——— guaranteed. 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. 

















Write us your wants. 
Just-A- ae Farm, B. K. 
X Rogds, Pa. 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl £2: 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest va!- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yarde, Box A, Lyons, N.Y. 











CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, RB. 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the batching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


7 . ne 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 











the best. Send for catalogue. 
ENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y« 





Reg. Shropshire 


Ewes and Rams for sale. 


CHESTERBROOK FARM. BERWIN, PA, 


Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From imported and home-bred stock. Great 


bargains in ewe lambs 
EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2, ILION, N.Y, 


Hickory Ridge Shropshire 


lambs, yearlings and aged rams. Chester Whit¢ 
swine, all ages. _—— _for prices before you buy. 
W. H. PRESTON SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 











Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine sarge yearling rams for salq 


and ‘a few yearling ewes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at ba 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, we ght 
i200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots 


E. S, AKIN, 600 Walout Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y, 
SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. The 
— i want at a price sn0 ote are willing te 
iy. dress Department D italog. 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS ,NortnBenton,O 











| = 


Weanlings $40 ta 
paesrtepaas and Larger Ponies 356 Yenstines $30 
0 $60; two-year olds $60 to $75. Mares three to ten years 
$73 to $100; older ones $50 to $75; spotted or solid colors 
broken for children. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 
each, express paid in lots of 5, 
38 high gy cows due 

f Sept. 35 high 
grade yearlings and two-year- 
olds. 25 registered heifers, 1 
to 2 years old. 15 rm 

heifer calves, 5 months old, 
Registered bulls, all ages. 
John C. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calv 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 High Grade FJ olstein Cows 


that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One 
carload of yearlings and 2-year-olds, $4% 

each. High grade Holstein heifer and 

bull calves, $10 and $12. Booking order 

for later shipment of calves. 

A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. Yu 


Holstein Bull Calf 


























Farm, Baldwinsville, N. 


Good individual, % white. sr, ‘Baldwinerile, BX 
Pontiacs. $35, Sabarema ‘6 


ite oe) >» 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 











TIOGA COUNTY 


Breeders’ 
2d Annual 


_ Consignment Sale 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
: October 18, 1916 


Sale will be held at Carson’s Sale Stables 


Pure Bred = 


Holsteins 


Selections from some of the best herds 
in Pennsylvania. All animals over six 
months of age will be tuberculin tested. 


An inspection of the entries shows a 
fine lot of cattle, mighty well bred and 
good producers, including a large number 
bred to exceptionally good bulls, includ- 
ing three sons of King of the Pontiacs, 
two sons of “It” from daughters of King 
of the Pontiacs and several to a 33-Ib. 
son of the 34-Ib. bull, Ormsby Korndyke 
Lad. 


There is a cow 





Wilh 





TLUUUNU 


entered who has a 
record of 31.40 Ibs. of butter from 660 
Ibs. of milk in seven days, and who 
milked 16,093 Ibs. milk during her last 
lactation period (these records made under 
supervision of Wellsboro Cow Testing 
Association). 

calf whose dam has 
27.32 Ibs. and whose 
dam, sire’s dam and two nearest dams of 
sire’s sire average 32.67 Ibs., none of 
them being below 27 Ibs. 


In addition to these there is an abun- 
dance of other good stuff—just the kind 
you want. 


Write us for copy of “Breeder’s Horn,” 
which will give full particulars of stock 
to be sold. 

LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDI- 

GREE CO., Inc., Sale Managers 

Liverpool, New York 


fii Bl i wi we | wc HMM aia IAT = 


There is a heifer 
an official record of 








Bodin Cc 


BAST Grade Holsteins 


RIVER 


FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in August, September and October. Wita 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls 

30 cows just fresh; 
milker in the bunch. 
10 registered bulls 
20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 

copia Korndyke Pontiac. 
5 extra high grade heifer calves « 
10 days old 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N.Y. 


HAVOUNNAAMUNUUUALLUN LUNAS. LAL 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
=o Friesian CATTLE 


not @ poor 








stock reduction sale for September 
and October Obliged to reduce 
stock for winter quarters ™% Hol- 
stein heifer calves, $10 to $15 

express paid in lots of five 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 
weeks to one year of age, priced 


High class registered bull 
Ormsby Jane 
Ormsby 


to sell. 

calves from $25 up. 

King, the only son of 

Segis Aaggie (butter, 44.42 Ibs. in 
E 


Jane 





7 days) in service in my herd. A cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. Write for 
literature and particulars. * 

c. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y 


eonnete ae 


Sicinodale Farms | 


* Registered and High Grade 
+ Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem 
= ber 75 cows will freshen in October and N 
s vember Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 


all in calf by registered bull 


Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
= months old. Write for prices and description 
: Better come and see them 
: F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
j Cortland New York 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 
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| whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 





| 
E 


| from a 32-lb. sire and proven dams for ad and $50. 
Send for photos and breeding. BROW BROS 
Ide val Dai ry Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence a. N. ¥. 
T 
GUE RNSEY BUL L CAL VES 
ce eding. Closely related to May Relma, 
Ww rid’s rh ampion in 1914 
Mi ll Hill Farm, Oscar Bolich, Mc Keansburg. Pa. 


Holstein bull, born Dec. 18, 1915, sired by Colant! 
Beauty Segis, No. 101844, who at 4 years of age is 
the sire of 2 A. R. O. daughters, both of them junior 
3-yvear-olds. These are his oldest daughters and the 
first ones to be tested He will have @ lot more as 
goon as they are old enough to test The dam of this 
bull is an 18.41 Ib. junior 2-year-old, daughter of 
Aagc Cornucopia Johanna L a6 Sth, sire of 19 
A R. ©. daughters at 6 years of 
— is a nice straight calf, in fine conc litte ~y am will please any- 
The six nearest dams of thie bull average 28.64 s. butter, | 
bao 1 Ibs. milk in 7 days. Price $75. f.0.b. care here, with all papers 


H. H. WHEELER WEST “WINFIELD, N. Y 


FAIRVIEW FA FARM 
| SOPE 
| TORMENTORS EFS eys 


‘*Production our Watchword’”’ 
We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 
>-RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mer., Geneva, Ohio 
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Heifer Calves 


> from two to four menthe ag sired by —— 
: Superb Triumph, No. 8. ae 

dam and sire’s dam = rin 595. 85 Ibs. 
= milk, 29.69 lbs. butter, 7 days; ye. "95 Ibs. milk, 
3 ane, 03 Ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are 
R. 0. cows with large official records. Write 


for prices and pedigree. 
BRADLEY a UTICA, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS. 


unnirnanaett 


First Check $125 Takes 


Born March 3d, 1916 


Sire is grandson of King of the Pontiacs ox Ss 
from a twice 32-Ib dam. Dam is an 
= daughter of a 30.72-Ib. cow 


: Here is a Bargain ina Pure Bred Helstein Bull 
: STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 


Buyers Agent 


FOR 
Re cRADE. L1olsteins 


500 BREEDERS HERE. Madison and Chenango 
Quality. Reasonable charge. References exchanged. 




















Address A. C. FAY, EARLVILLE, N. Y. 
B U READY for 
SERVICE 


For photo and pedigree, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


days, $350. 
Address W. H. MACE, 


os ~e 


= 


- ‘American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value tra fine lot of 
grade bull and heifer calves, 2¢ 2to we weeks raid $15 crated. 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 
Two entire herds of Sees s ens priced right. 





Begistered stock of all ages an 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS @ The ay os st Pt Some 


83-year-old daughter and a pe, ii-iv. daughter. 
The best son of the great King is. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two- months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three- ey ters aver- 
511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
129 Ibs. in 30 days with 7 27% fat. 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. RO. dama 
F. C. SOULH & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


ze. H.KNAPP@ son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 
FABIUS, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 





An Unusual Opportunity—Dispersal Sale 
Woodrow Farm Berkshires 


Friday, September 29, 1916—1 P. M. 


Proven matrons of finest merits; gilts selected ay type and quality ; 


Aa 


carefully culled young stock of 


families. This is a complete dispersal of 





both sexes; boars of outstanding indivi 


Mr. Buckley’s entire herd, as other ey 5 taking his entire time and attention. 


The herd has been 


collected by Mr. Buckley with the utmost care and attention, both as to breeding and —— quality, 


and it is seldom that such animals are offered without limit of price. This sale will 


@ complete 


dispersal and every animal will be sold. Catalog on request. 


tt Woodrow Farm (Daniel Buckley, owner), 
& B. Easily reached by motor. 


Sale ai 
miles from Philadelphia, on P. 


H. J. DAGER, Agent, 


Broad Axe, Pa., wwe | miles from Ambler station, 17 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 








Chester White and 
Large Yorkshire 
GILTS 


Gilts bred to farrow this fall. 
Order early so shipment can be 
made in due time before far- 
rowing. 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 








Tywacana Berkshires —~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.1.,¥.¥. 


> 








BERKSHIRES 


A few postes sows bred to Superb cat 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 








Woodrow Farm ae 


> bas 0 cones that we have notb 
til after the first of the 
we will hove some outstanding bred es sows 


4. 4. Buckley, ‘“‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


sexs CHOICE DUROC Fics 
ws B BOWEN. RFD . SYRACUSE: N 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred . 
ice boars. Best Of Dreeding. C. & Barnes, Oxford: Ne. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 
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40 HOLSTEIN att BIFERS 


COMING 3 YEA 


30 HOLSTEIN | “HEIFERS 


JOMING 2 YEA 


40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


B, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL 


Born September 9th, 1916 
Solid color. Correct type. Dam, Penshurst Mona 2nd, 
561.3 bs. butter as four-year old by Golden Fern’s Son, 
sire of 18 whose records average 556.3 Ibs. butter, dam 
by Eminent 2nd. Sire, Penshurst Fern whose dam‘s 
ag ord is 597 Ibs. butter. Grandsire Golden Fern’s son, 


e by Golden Fern’s Lad. Price $100 
PEN ‘SHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 
born Dec 1915. 


$50 BUYS dam made bs. 7 ibs. 


. her full sister 36.15 Ibs., and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. E. H. FOSTE BARTON, N., Y. 
ivory RB. Foster, Owego, N. ¥. Address Barton, N. Y. 








large, Rentpeme bull calf, 
Sire’s 
at 3 





OLLINS JERSEY REDS 
Healthy, Prolific Swine *o, 


No breed thrives better, or gives 
We offer 


more pigs litter. 
now apectally fine bred sows. 
Book 


“ 375 |bs.in 
( 9 months 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Bects De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


Flock 





offering) from their noted Horned Dorset 
If interested, write 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


are 
fitted show flocks. 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., 








High Grade Holstein Heifers For Sale 

in the market at present for a few or a carload 
a ‘on vice heifers, I have a nice lot to select from 
at @ reaso —_ price. 
EVAN DAVI TR... WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
Holstein- Friesian Bu Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters 














HOLSTEIN BULL CAL\ VES 
l sold | have several for sale after November Ist, 
si a by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R. O. Dams 


BLAIR, WwW VILL LLIAMSPORT, P. A. 


SPL ENDID. BULL CAL VES 
two to five months old. sired by our great bull. King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 


largely white and splendid individuals. 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERK 


3 RegisteRED Guernsey Cows 


from tested 
IMER, N. Y. 








Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
awh Grandson of Langwater Peerless. 
IB G. WEEKS, SURPRISE, N. Y¥. 





—_——ae 
Farm 


Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 


FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 


Hinchey Homestead | »: 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 








1916. These pigd are nice individuals and well 
grown, Write for prices F. 0. B. Rochester, N. Y. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fall 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fifteen. 
Send for list. 





H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
. . 
Registered Berkshires 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 





8 weeks old BOARS and GILTS 
pom _ceened Berkshires, $10 each, f. 
W. F. ENDERS, 440 Lake Ave., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








Will OL CF consion Ins jue forsale 


If you need @ tn an fee prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. ¥%. 


Vest’ s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. select March boars. Pigs ent 

a few show sows and bred gilts 

J. M. WEST, - CYNTHIANA, OHI 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June -weaeal large litters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKINS, ELLENTON, PA 


i LISTEN, HEAR YE 
China Pigs yet? ‘They. are the Hogs All’ anes for sake 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OH 


HAMPSHIRE BO'ARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. Also’ boars six 
months of age. Send for free circular. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Px 


20 D Registered Chester White Pigs 


weeks old, $7, either sex. Spring pigs, either sex 
A. boars, b sows, not akin. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, - - HEUVELTON, N Nu. & 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


Fi st 1 d 
PIG. ne r ~ pigs, April and Me 


farrow, ¥ 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Ff. 























. DUROC JERSEY SWINS 
-Kinderhook SNERDERS" ASS’N 


Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ag 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not relate& 
M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ®. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


lest breeder in the _—y Pedigreed stock for s» + 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, * 











Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your ws 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, Tf 


Large English Berkshire Swire 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, es@ 


akin. at right prices. 
HOMDB FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, ft 








stered —_ 
Large Prolific Durocs Pefis'(i."men 
spring pi Breeding, quality, and prices right. W2e 
for description and prices. 
D.[H. DREISBACH, Box 75, 


Mention American Agriculturist whem 
you write to any of our advertise 
ers; you wigs very prompt reply. 


Kingston, Ross Ce, @& 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


An exciting 


Another Attack---XIII 


a F IT comes to that,” I 
said and laughed, 
“you're not altogether 
ignorant about me.” 
It was a chance shot, 
for at present I was 
quite unaware how 
much of my double’s 
unsavory career San- 
ga'te was really acquainted with. 
That his knowledge was fairly exten- 
sive, however, was plain from his 
answer to my remark. 

“T’ll give you credit for being a 
pretty complete scoundrel, North- 
cote,” he observed graciously; “but, 
ali the same, I tell you plainly I’m 
not going to stand any interference 
in this business. You play your hand, 
and I'L play mine.” 

My only objection to that,” I_ ob- 
served, “is that your hand seems to 
be such an excessively dirty one.” 

He flushed hotly. 

“it’s a new thing to find you play- 
ing the moralist,” he sneered. ‘““What’s 
the matter? Do you want to marry 
the girl?” 

I kept my temper. 

“Suppose we leave Miss de Rosen's 
Naine out of it,” I suggested. “We'll 
Say that until the company’s launched 
it will be safer for you, and better for 
business generally, if you can manage 
to restrain your emotions within de- 
cent limits.” 

There must have been a dangerous 
note in my voice, for, angry as he 





was, I could see that my words had ° 


sobered him. He made one last 
effort at bluff, however. 

“Tf you think you can (frighten 
me” he declared, “you've got your 
money on the wrong horse. This isn’t 
South America, you know.” 

I smiled. é 

“If it was I shoulkin’t have troubled 
to warn you,” I said pleasantly. 

There was a short. silence, Sangatte 
eying me -malevolently and, I sup- 
pose, weighing up the situation. At 
last he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, have it your own way,” he 
snaried. “I’m not. going to wreck 
the company for the sake of any 
wecman in the world.” 

“That’s right,” I said cheerfully. 
“T thought you'd take a reasonable 
view of the matter.” 

As I spoke the big timepiece in the 
corner gave out a deep, solitary tang. 
It was one o’cleck. I remembered 
that Billy might possibly be waiting 
for me. 

“Well, as we've settled that little 
matter,” I observed, getting up from 
the sofa, “I think I shall go home.” 
Then I paused. ‘ 

“Goodnight,” I added. “I must 
thank you for a most delightful even- 
ing.” 

T ord Sangatte’s expression was not 
lacking in eloquence, but as he con- 
dess*nded to make no reply I did not 
pro'ong the conversation. 

Leaving the room, I strolled across 
the hall to where I had left my coat 
and hat, and putting them on with the 
assistance of the powdered footman, 
I went down the steps and out into 
the square. 

The stimulating events of the even- 
ing were jostling each other so joy- 
oucis In my ind that for the moment 
I hed quite forzotten my ever-present 
daneer. I walked briskly along, re- 
flecting over the knowledge that I had 
acenired and trying to straighten 
things out into their proper relation 
with each other. 

I now had a pretty good idea of 

how T stood both wi’. Lammersfield 
and Sangatte, while imy acquaintance 
with Mercia seemed to be progressing 
on the most desirable lines. 
_ Whether in her heart she still be- 
lieved me guilty of allt the blood- 
thirsty crimes she had originally laid 
to my charge I could not quite make 
up my mind. If she did, it was all 
the more encouraging that she should 
have warned me 7 ‘St ~"aurice. 

It suddenly struck me that I had 
never told her about the mysterious 
wire, which, without doubt, had been 
the means of saving my life. That 
the warning had been a genuine one 


was now fairly obvious. Could she 
have sent it herself? And if so, how 
did it fit, in with her almost 


passionate disclaimer of any knowl- 
ece= of the Milford affair? 

I racked my brains vainly over the 
Problem for several minutes. and 
then my thoughts flitted to Sir Henry 
Tr-eattock. Brief as my interview 
hed heen with him, it had left me 
with my first gleam of information as 
to Northeote’s past. 

San Lyea! Se that was where the 
kev to the mystery lay! And a devil- 
ish lkely place, too, I reflected, unless 
rumor had been more thar usually 


misleading. 
| began te regret that.in my wan- 


derings in South America I had never 
penetrated into the festive region in 
question. 

All I knew about it was that, after 
having been for two years in the grip 
of that infamous filibuster, Ignace 
Prado, its worthy citizens had finally 
succeeded im blowing him and _ his 
palace sky-high and in selecting an- 
other president more to their taste. 

Very likely Northcote had been 
mixed up with this ruffian; and, if so, 
there was some excuse for M. Guarez 
and the other gentlemen who were 
so anxious fo murder me. 

The thought of being murdered 
suddenly brought me back to my im- 
mediate surroundings. I had tieft 
the house in such a whirl of various 
emotions that it had never occurred 
to me I was doing an exceedingly 
foolish thing in walking home alone 
at this hour of night. 

Snpposing I had been watched and 
followed! Instinctively I turned 
round and looked sharply back down 
the long curve of lighted pavement. 

T was just in that short but rather 
desolate stretch behind St George’s 
hospital—an ideal spot for anyone 
who wanted to stick a knife into a 
passing stranger without arousing 
public interest. 

My inspection, however, proved re- 
assuring. There was no sign of any 
impassioned dago creeping stealthily 
in my tracks; indeed, the whole thor- 
oughfare looked about as deserted 
and peaceful as a London street 
possibly could. 

Stepping out into the roadway, and 
keeping a watchful eye each side of 





footsteps, and down the pavement 
came the figure of a man, sprinting 
toward us with silent but businesslike 
rapidity. 

The gentleman who had disturbed 
me did not wait for further develop- 
ments. He must have been a tough 
soul, for, despite his collision with the 
wall, he set off like a hare, twisting 
away round the corner to the left and 
disappearing from sight before tne 
newcomer could reach us. 

Directly the latter came under the 
full glare of the nearest electric lamp 
T saw it was Billy. 

I gave a whoop of joy which pulled 
him up short in his tempestuous 
career. 

“Burton!” he cried. “Gad! I might 
have known it.” Then he burst out 
laughing. 

“Where's the other chap?” he de- 


manded. “Have you eaten him?" 

“No, Billy,” I said. “He’s gone— 
vamosed. .He didn’t like the look of 
you.” 


Then a sharp pain flickered through 
my shoulder. 

“I believe he’s punctured me, 
though,” I added ruefully. 

In a moment Billy was by my side. 

“ear he demanded = sharply. 
“Can you wait while I fetch him 
back ?” 

I laughed and shook my head. 

“T don’t want him, Billy,” I said; 
“thanks all the same. Give us an arm 
and let's get back to the house. It’s 
all right—I’m not booked this jour- 
ney.” 

“Not by a long way.” cried Billy 


HE RIPENED CORN 
By W. R. Niven bas 


In solid phalanx, legions stand afield 
Stoically waiting the saber’s fall, 

Like prisoners of war whose doom is sealed, 
A spirit of sadness pervades it all. 





Whisperings of comradeship erstwhile there 
Are changed to rasping notes of discontent, 
Or the brooding silence of deep despair, 
And the friendless feeling the silence lent. 


Teeth show yellow through bearded pallid lips, 


3 While helplessly are withered arms asway 
3 And from millions of rusted helmet tips 


7 * * * om + 





ie Dr ere 


me, I quickly covered the remaining 
hundred yards that separated me 
from Hyde Park Corner. 

Here, as usual, despite the lateness 
of the hour, there was ae certain 
amount of life and movement. A 
stolid-looking policeman was moving 
slowly down the park railing, four or 
five belated taxis were standing in the 
opposite gutter, while a cheerfully 
illuminated coffee stall scemed to be 
doing a brisk business among the 
drivers and their touts. 

With a comforting feeling of se- 
curity I crossed the road and set off 
up Park Lane. The full distance was 
only about one hundred yards, and I 
had covered perhaps three-quarters of 
this, and was just getting out my 
latchkey when, without the slightest 
warning, the thing happened. 

From the dark shadow of a door- 
way a noiseless figure suddenly leaped 
out on me with the fierce swiftness of 
a panther. 

T saw the gleam of a knife, and at 
the same instant I lashed out with my 
fist—-I think the quickest and most 
savage blow I have struck in my 
life. 


Off for Woodford 


We must have got home together. 
I felt a sharp pain in my shoulder, 
like the touch of a red-hot iron, and 
my assailant staggered back five yards 
and fetched up against the wall with 
a bang that echoed across the street. 

As he did so there was-a clatter of 


Twiee honored veterans of the bloodless field, 
To you your country’s gratitude is meet, 

Not want nor widows’ tears the fruit you yield, 
You lay a nation’s ransom at our feet. 


When dwarfed by drouth, and seared by burning sun, 
3 You're like children prematurely old—yet, 

Z While no rich harvest profits you have won, 

There are no words of censure—just regret. 


Hang palsied, frowsy plumes in disarray. 


Gauze flags of truce by nimble spiders spun, 

In shreds, by autumn breezes blown about, 
Float far athwart the early setting sun, 

Like thin spirals of smoke from fires burned out 





stoutly. “It would take a pickex to 
kill you. Come along, and we'll have 
a squint at it.” 

I could feel the blood = running 
rathcr freely down my arm, so, with- 
out wasting any more time, I ac- 
cepted the support he offered and we 
toddled up the pavement as far as 
my gate. 

IT was still holding the latchkey in 
my hand, but there was no need of 
it, for the front door was wide open. 

“Hullo, Billy,” I said; “have you 
been entertaining in my absence?” 

“T'll tell you all about it in a min- 
ute,” he replied. ‘“‘Damages first, 
though. You may have got it worse 
than you think.” 

“It feels messy,’ I admitted. “Shut 
the door and let's go up to the study.” 

What Billy doesn't know about 
knife wounds may be justly regarded 
as superfluous information. He quickly 
but carefully relieved me of my 
dress clothes, and then, slitting up the 
rest with a pair of scissors, brought 
the injured portion of my anatomy 
to light. 

It consisted of an ugly looking cut 
just on the outside of my arm, from 
which the blood was slowly welling in 
kind of languid spurts. A brief ex- 
amination, however, removed _ the 
frown from his brow. 

“It’s nothing,” he said: “only a 
small vein. I'll dodge that up in 
no time.” 

“Don’t speak in such a. disap- 
pointed way, Billy,” I retorted. “I'm 





quite satisfied.” 

He grinned, and, taking out his 
handkerchief, tied it tightly round my 
arm. Then, going into the bedroom, 
he emerged a moment later with a 
basin of warm water, a clean towel, 
and a bottle listerine. 


“You seem to know 
about,” I observed. 

“I ought to,” he answered. “I've 
been waiting here for you for the last 
three hours. Now look out for squalls 
—I may hurt you a bit.” 

Ten minutes later, bandaged up in 
the best professional style. I was 
lying languidiy on the _ sofa, while 
Billy mixed a couple of brandies-and- 
sodas to relieve our respective fatigue 

“You're in the chair,” I said, ac- 
cepting the drink which he handed 
across. “Get your yarn off first and 
then I'll talk.” 

Billy shrugged his shoulders. 

“My bit won't take long,” he said 
“I only got your note at nine o’clock 
tonight. Those Maxwell people sent 
for me to come up to Liverpool, and 
when I got there they kept me hang- 
ing about for twenty-four hours and 
then refused to give me the job.” 

“IT hope you remonstrated,” I said 
gently. 

Billy smiled. 

“Old Maxwell knows my opinion of 
him— if that’s any comfort. Anyhow, 
I got back to London feeling a bit 
sick and wishing I'd fixed up with you, 
and there was your blessed note sit 
ting in the glass. I jumped into a 
cab and came round here at once, 

“The girl who let me in said you 
were at some party or something, and 
that I was to wait and sleep here 
Well, I waited till a quarter to twelve, 
and then I rang for her and asked 
her whether you were making a night 
of it. She said she didn’t know, and 
she looked so infernally sleepy that I 
told her she’d better go to bed and 
that I'd sit up for you. She hummed 
and hawed a bit and said she had 
something important to tell you 
‘Well, whatever it is,” I said, ‘it will 
keep till the morning; and finally she 
went off and left me here with the 
brandy. I stuck it till about one 
o’clock—then I got rather fed up and 
went down to the front door for a 
breath of air. I'd only been there 
about two minutes when I suddenly 
saw a kind of dog tight going on, 
and knowing your warlike nature, I 
guessed it was probably you. So I 
jogged along to see what was up, and 
—and here we are.” 

“And here we are, Billy,” I echocd 
“and here’s your very good health.” 
We drank to each other in silen: 
and then Billy put down his glass 


your way 


“And now,” he _ said, “perhaps 
you'll be kind enough to explain. Last 
time I saw you, you were broke to 


the wide and just setting off to the 
states. Now 1] tind you living in Park 
Lane like a giddy millionaire and call 
ing vourself Stuart Northcote. What’ 
it menn, you old ruffian?’ 

I finished by brandy-and-soda and 
settled myvwelf comfortably back 
among the cushions. 

“I will tell you what it means,” ! 
said, “but you're not to interrupt me 
till I've done.” 

Then slowly, carefully, and, I think, 
without leaving out any important 
detail, [I described to him everything 
which had taken place since we 
parted in Leicester Square. 

Bi!l'y sat and listened in silence, hi. 
head resting on his hand and his eys 
fixed on mine. It was not until I had 
finished that he ventured on his one 
embracive criticism. 

“Well, I'm hanged,” he remarked 

He rose from his chair and, with 
his hands in his pockets, paced two 
or three times up and down the room 
Finally he broke into a long, low, 
delighted chuckle. 

“Lord!"’ he said; 
sal!”’ 

“T thought you would be pleased,” 
I replied contentedly. 

“Pleased!” He stopped his peram- 
bulation. “It’s the most gorgeous 
thing I’ve ever struck in my life. You 
were always a nailer at. finding 
trouble, but this beats the band.” 

“And you'll come and see moe 
through, Billy?” 

He brought his fist down with a 
bang on the table. 

“I'm with you, my son,” he said, 
“to your last halfpenny.” 

There was a short pause while 
Billy, overcome with the magnificence 

{To Page 22.] 
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The Village Women of Palestine 


as in the Brble time---By Elma Bowerman Roberts. 


They live 


ite ViLLAGERS of the 
Holy Land are in 
reality farmers, 
though they dare not 
i.ve on their lands; 
but build their houses 
close together for pro- 
tection against rob- 
bers as in miost ortental countries. 
The village folk of Palestine form a 
distinet class from the wandering 
Redovins who are warlike, and differ 
from the dwellers of the cities and 
towns who are chiefly artisans. There 
is not in all the land a single village 
of peasants fo need in modern times; 
they prefer to build upon the founda- 
tions of old dwellings dating back 
beyond the knowledge of the pres- 





ent generat.on 

The peasant voman is exceedingly 
hardy, well fitted by nature to be- 
come a beast « burden, which in 
Jruth she is. There is a Syrian say- 
ing that likens the city woman to a 
tender vine which cannot be neglected 


for a single year; the Bedouin 
woman is likened to the fig tree 
which cunnot survive five years’ of 
neglect: but the village woman or 


fellah is said to be as rugged as the 
Olive tree which thrives after sixty 
vears of neglect. The writer actually 
saw a specimen of this’ sturdy 
mountain race yoked beside a donkey 
while her husband held the plow 
handle and did the driving. 

These peasants are almos* § uni- 
versally living in what we would call 
poverty, yet always finding those 
poorer than themselves to whom they 
«how kindness and hospitality. When 
voing to market with loaves of bread 
:pon their heads these women, at the 
sight of beggars, will drop their bas- 
kets to the ground and throw at 
least a morsel to the destitute. No 
bread is ever wasted, even the 
‘rumbs are placed upon the wall as 
convenient food for fowl or animal. 

The peasant home in Palestine is 
in one sense a two-story affair, three- 
juarters of the floor space being 
raised on columns and arches of 
masonry and reached by steps. Here 
the family live — a kitchen, living 
room, bedroom and _ “storeroom all 
n one. In the lower portion § are 
stabled ‘the cow, the donkey and per- 
haps a’ camel, between which in the 
winter are huddled sheep and goats. 

The houses of the mountaineers 
are built of stone while the peasants 
of the plain build of sun-baked brick. 
In either case the roof is flat, covered 
with clay. A stone roller is used 
daily in the rainy season to make it 
shed water, but even then the “drip- 
drop” within can be heard and felt. 
In the book of Proverbs a contentious 
woman is likened to the faulty 
Syrian roof, and there is, no doubt, 
truth in the comparison. When a 
roof falls in and th wills seem no 
longer worthy of repair tLe women of 
the village find the abandoned house 
“a most convenient place for rubbish. 
The building of a roof is an occasion 
of eo-operation and celebrition by 
the villagers, corresponding to the 
barn-raising or the hanging of the 
crane by our forefathers. . The flat 
roof provides a sleeping place for the 
family during hot weather and a con- 
venient place for dryiug figs 

The House Furnishings 

The furnisnings -f the house are, 
to our western minds, exceedingly 
simple. A crudely decorated bridal 
chest which originally contained the 
tride’s trousseau, a woven rug or 
two, some maitresses, quilts and pil- 
jows, these are enough. The bins for 
holding the year’s harvest are built 
in at one end of the living room and 
built by the women. They seek a 
bed of tough clay, soak it with water, 
add some crushed straw, and with 
this mixture the wheat bin is made. 

The cooking utensils are the most 
primitive—a clay pot for cooking, 
two large wooden bowls for kneading 
the dough, a sieve, a stone flour mill, 
a cooking spoon, a brass coffee pot, 
a few jars for water, oil and honey, 
and several small wooden bow!s for 
serving the meal. 

In such a house as we have 
described there can be no wasted 
room, yet in their hospitable hearts 
there is always room for the way- 
farer. The farther you have come to 
visit them the warmer is your wel- 
come The guest chamber, an “up- 
per room” supported by the entire 
village, is, of course, the usual place 
for receiving and entertaining 
strangers. But it is not for women, 
so when, as in our case, a husband 
and wife are traveling together, the 
villagers are not slow to open their 
own homes. 

The preparing of the meals is or- 
dinarily a very simple matter, for the 
women must spend ‘most of their 
time in-the open. . They must. carry 
all their water for cooking, but the 


family washing is usually done at the 
village spring. A small charcoal fire 
is sufficient for their needs except on 
bake day, when they repair to a small 
hut where the oven is located, This 
dome-shaped structure is built of clay 
and the hot coals and ashes are ap- 
plied to the outside. Its floor is of 
pebbles and its capacity about six 
loaves. Each loaf bears the indenta- 
tions made by the pebbles. 

This bread is served with pickled 
olives and raw onions. A more pre- 
tentious meal would consist of hot 
bread, a dish of fried eggs, and 
some fresh butter sprinkled over with 
plenty of sugar. The real banquet for 
guests is served at night. A fatling 
is slain and the pieces stewed in a 


At harvest time the fields present a 
picturesque appearance. The small 
children play among the sheaves and 
keep an eye on the babies. The men 
wear sheepskin aprons and_ gloves, 
but the women, though they do the 
same work, are barehanded. Women 
and girls of the poorer class are 
allowed to follow the reapers and 
gather up the broken-off heads of 
wheat. 

Of all the Syrian women, we 
thought those of Bethlehem the most 
beautiful. Their cheeks are full with 
plenty of color and their complexions 
decidedly fair for that land. In their 
veins no doubt flows a strain of Cru- 
sucer blood from Europe. One of 
these offered to sell me her bridal 

dress, and the 














beauty of it 
proved t 00 
strong so I 
brought it 
home. It is a 
white linen 
robe em- 
broidered b y 
her own hand 
in red, yellow 
and green. Of 
course, she 
would not 
part with her 
rows of gold 
and silver 
coins sewed to 
her high cap, 
for they con- 
stitute her 
wedding 
dowry. The 
shoes are very 
crude affairs, 
though always 
of a bright 
c olor. In 
time of bad 
roads the 
B ethlehem 
woman takes 
off her, shoes 
t o save\{hem, 
carrying them 
in her basket 
on her head. 

The brides 
o f Palestine 








Interior View in a Palestine Home 
These women are making flour 


great kettle. The men of the village 
file in, each bringing a loaf or two 
«f bread. This is all broken into one 
large bowl], and over it cooked rice is 
poured, with the pieces of stewed 
meat on top covered in turn’ with 
gravy After large quantities of 
this hot dish have been partaken of 
the ceremonial washings follow. Then 


they re ready for the tiny cups of 
bitter coffee and the long-tubed water 
pipe or else cigarets. 


The women of Palestine are looked 
down upon as a creation distinctly 
inferior. The wives are rigorously 
ruled by the husbands; in fact, she 
dares not call him by his first name 
in public, but instead, the “Father of 
Ali,” if Ali happens to be the name of 
her firstborn. When she desires to 
summon him from a group of men 
she must send an intermediary whose 
form of announcement would be, 
“She wants you!” A customary sight 
in Palestine is a husband riding a 
donkey along a stony road while the 
wife walks close behind carrying a 
huge basket on her head. 

An old vinedresser from near 
Bethlehem, however, thinks he sees 
the gradual development of the Syrian 
suffragette. Said he, “these are the 
days of women, for the days of men 
have passed, Formerly women passed 
me on the road covering their faces 
with their hands and keeping their 
eyes on the ground; now we men 
are compelled to keep our eyes on the 
ground as they pass. A common 
saying among the women used to be, 
“O, Preserver! protect me from my 
husband's displeasure,” now it is the 
man who prays, “O, Preserver! pro- 
tect me from my wife's displeasure.” 

The women of Palestine do a large 
share of the out-door work. They 
gather little bundles of olive wood 
to be sold in the town, they rake up 
t) : dried manure and stubble to heat 
their ovens, and work early and late 
through the harvest. The mother 
when going to the fields in the early 
morning will be seen with a ham- 
mock on her back supported by a 
rope round her forehead. There is a 
baby’s squeal from the folds of the 
hammock. In the field she makes a 
tripod of sticks on which she swings 
her hammock and when the sun 
comes up she shades the baby with 
one of her own garments. While the 
farmer plows with the twisted, iron- 
shod stick she follows him with 
a pick pulverizing the clods and 
seratching a place fer the grain wher- 
ever the shallovs plow skips. 


are from 
twelve to six- 
teen years old. 
The girls have 
no choice in their marriage and 
there is no period of courting. If the 
hridegroom has chanced to see her in 
her village he may send his mother 
and some other women to look her 
over. Her proficiency in baking and 
general housework counts for much, 
but her personal appearance, espe- 
cially if her eyes be perfect, counts 
most. Later the young man with his 
father and other male relatives visits 
her home and there makes the best 
bargain possible. The price of a bride 
ranges from 


most cases she remains indifferent. For 
just as at marriage she binds on her 
head the heavy weight of metal coins, 
her wedding dowry, and becomes so ac- 
customed to them that she feels them 
not; in fact, is distressed by head- 
ache whenever compelled to take 
them ‘off; so she stoops beneath the 
burden an unkind fate has placed 
upon her head, growing accustomed 
to heavy toil, sharp commands, and 
cold neglect, until she scarcely feels 
the weight of her benighted woman- 
hood; deprived of it perhaps her 
heart would ache to have it back 
again. 

In this twentieth century world 
strange it is indeed that there should 
exist such marvelous contrasts as 
are shown between the condition of 
the peasant women of the Syrian 
villages and the women who live in 
rural America. One*¢hopeful, happy 
day of American womanhood is 
werth far more than a whole century 
of the dreary drudgery of a Paies- 
tinian woman. 


A Very Odd Old Lock 
BEATRICE M, PARKER 

The old idea of locks was to make 
something that should be artistic as 
well as useful. This meant large 
locks, queer looking locks, awkward 
locks, and about everything that one 
can imagine. Some time ago I read in 
the paper an advertisement that said: 
“This safe has given good service to 
three firms and now I have it for 
sale. The Key is as large as an ordi- 
nary hatchet!” 

That well expresses the size of lock 
keys, and the locks themselves seem 
to have been made with the idea that 
size lent strength! 

For extremes in locks one has to go 
back to the middle ages when most 
of the lockmakers were monks. They 
made all of the scroll work on both 
lock and key significant of some re- 
ligious event. The locks were named 
much in the same way. There was 
the apostle lock, representing an 
apostle preaching honestly to his peo- 
ple; there was the tabernacle lock 
with figures of the Savior accom- 
panied by two angels, keeping watch; 
there were others, but one of the 
most peculiar was what was called 
the “Letter Lock.” It is a curious 
fact that safe locks of today are 
really the outcome of just this very 
lock, being, of course, much more 
complicated and finished. 

The letter lock had a handle com- 
posed of revolving disks upon which 
the letters of tlfe alphabet were en- 
graved. In order to open the lock it 
was necessary to turn the rings in 
svch a way that a “keyword” was 
spelled, and not until then would the 
lock open. Such words were usually 
of a religious meaning such as “love,” 
“charity,”’ “heaven,” etc. 








one hundred 
to four hun- 
dred dollars, 
but additional 
gifts stipu- 
la ted often 
double t he 
amount. Much 
secrecy is ob- 
served during 
the ceremony, 
for supersti- 
tions abound. 
Should an 
enemy of 
either be 
present and 
spill flour on 
the ground or 
tie a knot in 
a string dis- 
aster would 
quickly over- 
ta ke them 
both. For a 
few days aft- 
erwards the 
bride sits like 
a queen 
clothed in her 
wedding 
finery, but in 
a week the 
romance is 
over and she 
is compelled 
to bend her 
back to the 
hard wark 
which is here- 
after her lot. 

The ques- 
tion perhaps 
will be asked, 
does the 
peasant wife 
feel the bur- 
den of her 

















distress an d 
sigh for re- 
lease from her 


Women of Bethlehem 


condition? fn The tall headdress distinguishes that one as a matron 
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Robbing Peter to Pay Paula 
MANTHEI NOWE 
beg your pardon dad, grinned 
Paula as she and her father 
collided at the door of the living 
room. She would have said 
more but her father was looking at 
her in a most disconcerting fashion. 
She had a fairly good idea of the 
reason for it too. So she deemed re- 
treat the better part of valor. She 
waved gaily to her mother and sister 
who sat reading the evening paper. 

“Good-by people,” she called breez- 
ily, “you look very comfy and I'd 
like to stay but pleasure calls me. 
Bye!” 

Mr Braithwaite entered the room 
and found the sporting sheet, which 
he immediately appropriated. They 
could hear Paula’s whistling progress 
down the hall. 

At the screened door she found her 
way blocked by her twin brother. 
He gave her one look and then made 
a grab at her but she ducked under 
his arm and reached the front walk. 

“I get you, Stevie,” she taunted, 
“honest, Ill never do it again.” 

The three in the living room gave 
up reading in taking a family in- 
terest in the bout at the door. 

“What has Paula been doing now,” 
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done nothing more insulting than to 
stick a hat pin through the crown of 
that panama hat. She was provoked 
at the girl’s thoughtlessness. 

“She had no business -to do that, 
Peter,” she agreed. 

“Of course she hadn't,” he cried, 
“but do you suppose that makes any 
difference to her. Paula is_ pretty 
and most of the time she is all right. 
She wouldn’t steal my money, but 
she borrows everything she can get 
her hands onto and half the time 
she does not return it. If you can 
see any difference between stealing 
and that I can’t; and as far as my 
things are concerned she has just got 
to stop. it.” 

Mr Braithwaite had put aside his 
paper. 

“Does Paula make a habit of such 
borrowing, mother,” he asked, smil- 
ing quizzically at his wife’s distressed 
face. 

“It’s a habit most girls have,” de- 
fended Mrs Braithwaite. “Paula is 
pretty bad though,” she was honest 
enough to accede. 

“T should say she is,” hissed Peter 
wrathfully. “T’ll warrant you that 
Ede and mother cwuldn’t swear to 
the clothes that they would find in 
their wardrobes right now. ’Fess up.” 

“F could,” said mother laughingly, 
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What Would You Buy If You Had a Nickel? 


asked Edith smiling lazily. She was 
1 tall sweet faced girl, brown haired 
and brown eyed. All mothers held 
her up as an example for less well 


behaved young doughters. “She evi- 
— has succeeded in teasing 
-eter,’’ 


“Yes she has,” retorted Peter him- 
self as he slammed into the room. 
“Mother, why in the world don’t you 
take Paula in hand and make her 
behave. She talks slang like a news- 
boy and she is more dishonest than 
a pickpocket.” 

“Peter,” exclaimed Mrs_ Braith- 
waite in a shocked whisper. 

“See here, young man,” came Mr 
Braithwaite’s dignified bess. “Paul is 
your sister and I’d like to have you 
treat her with the proper respect.” 

Peter paced up and down defiantly. 
He was red-headed as was his twin, 
but where in her case hair and eyes 
conspired to make her beautiful, 
Peter was just the ordinary red- 

headed boy of seventeen. He had 
been called Carrot-top at school as a 
Sien of affection and the name fitted 
him almost as well as his baptismal 
hame of Peter. Now he was giving a 
fair exhibition of a temper always 
Said to accompany red hair. 


“T don’t care,” declared Peter, “if 


she is my twin. She is a disgrace to 
the family. Did you hear her yell at 
mc-—I get you Stevie?’ And did you 


Sec what she had on her head?” 

Peter turned to his mother, 

Did you, mother?” 

“Why it was dusky there in the 
doorway Peter but I think she was 
Wearing her white linen hat.” 

“She was mot,” protested Peter 
vehoemently, “she was wearing my 
new panama and she’ had a hat pin 
ate k through the crown! You know 
how I saved and worked to get that 
hat, mother!” 

llis mother nodded understand- 
ingly. She knew Paula could have 


“T have only my white crepe blouse. 
I’ve sent all the rest of my belong- 
ings to the cleaner, so that they will 
be all ready to pack for our vacation. 
I was afraid father wouldn't take me 
along if I didn’t make a good appear- 
ance.” 

“Well you had to go and get some 
out of Paula’s room. I'll -wager any- 
thing on that. [I'll bet too that Paula 
has robbed you of your best clothes. 
Now hasn’t she, Ede?” 

“Oh, perhaps she has a few, Peter, 
but you see I don’t wear out as many 
as Paula. I just naturally don’t need 
£0 many clothes.” 

“Of course not!” he laughed stop- 
ping behind Edith’s chair and giving 
her an affectionate brotherly pat. 
“naturally you don’t need sc many 
when they aren’t where you can get 
them. When Paula has them on for 
instance. 

“You can all do as you please of 
course,” he assured them loftily, “but 
I am more than tired of having Peter 
robbed to pay Paula. I’ll cure her of 
the habit if you don’t mother.” 

Mrs Braithwaite gave a sigh of 
relief as the telephone rang. She 
was in a mood to welcome any in- 
terruption to this unpleasant con- 
versation. 

“And the object of it all is at the 
McDonald’s serenely enjoying her- 
self,” chuckled Mr Braithwaite. 

Mother’s voice drifted in from the 
hall. 

“That's lovely, Louise!”’ they heard 
her say, “I'll be right over as soon as 
I can get into a clean blouse. Yes. 
Pe - Yes, good-by.” 

Mother returned to the living room, 
her eyes shining and cheeks flushed. 

“That was Louise McDonald calling 
up. She wants me to come right 
over. Nonnie has just come. She is 
stopping over tonight and takes the 
train to New York tomorrow morn- 
ing. Isn’t it lovely, father? We 





three girls haven’t had a chance to be 
together since we were married and 
settled in our own homes.” 

Mother moved toward the door as 
she talked. The whole family was 
tingling with the excitement of moth- 
er’s happy surprise. They knew that 
Louise and Nonnie and Edith had 
been synonymous with the Siamese 
triplets during mother’s school days. 
The girls had always shared all larks 
and lessons. 

“My how you'll talk,” teased father. 

“That’s all right. We don’t mind 
you smiling in that superior way. Of 
course we'll talk. What else should 
we do? Edith you come and hook 
me into my waist, will you, dear.” 

“Of course mother, and I'll do your 
hair that pretty new way.” 

The two hurried upstairs leaving 
Peter and his father smiling at each 
other in a masculinely tolerant fash- 
ion. They could hear mother and 
Edith chattering overhead and hurry- 
ing from wardrobe to the dresser. 
Then— 

“Edith,” exclaimed mother and 
her voice was as near exasperation as 
she ever came, “do you suppose she 
wore that this evening?” 

They listened and heard quick foot- 
steps that darted across the hall to 
Paula’s room. 

“Paul’s been at it again,- father,” 
surmised Peter going out into the 
hall. Seated on the lowest step he 
eavesdropped shamelessly. He mo- 
tioned_to his father and his lips 
framed the message, “Come here.” 

Mr Braithwaite stood beside his 
tall young son at the foot of the 
stairs. 


“Mother dear, that’. too mean of 


Paula. The waist isn’t in her ward- 
robe. She must have had it on to- 
night.”’ 


“She was wearing my oest pearl 
pin too,’”’ whispered father to Peter. 


“Mother’s waist, my hat, Ede’s 
shoes,” came Peter's sibilant com- 
ment. “I guess she managed it so 


none of us need feel slighted. She 
needs a lesson!" 

“But Edith, child, what shall I 
wear? I don’t want to see Nonnie 
for the first time in years and not 
look reasonably presentable. If only 
I had been more careful of this waist 
today.” 

“You silk, 
mother.” 

“Might better wear this dear, that 
color of gray makes me look like—” 

“Like yesterday’s boiled dinner 
warmed over,” acknowledged Edith 
wryly, “I’d like to shake Paula.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps I can wear 
old white silk blouse?” 

“You cannot,” shouted father in- 
dignantly taking two stairs at a time. 
Peter followed close at his heels. “It 
is high time that Paula had her 
lesson. She is a regular clothes 
pirate. Louise and Nonnie have girls. 
If the borrowing habit is as wide- 
spread as you seem to think mother, 
they have probably had like expe- 
riences with their own daughters 
and will be only too glad to find a 
way to teach the young ladies better 
manners and morals.” 

“But what do you want me to do,” 
asked mother, pretty in spite of her 
crumpled waist. 

“Wear the waist you have on,” ad- 
vised father, “make it look as bad as 
you can. Just show the young lady 
that she inconveniences people more 
than she seems to realize." 

“But—” 

“Go on, mother, do that.’ 

“It is the only way to cure Paula. 
Just think of my hat.” 

Peter and Edith took up the re- 
frain like a Greek chorus. 

So half-heartedly protesting, moth- 
er was urged downstairs and out the 
front door. Peter's unaccustomed 
and bearlike hug did not add any- 
thing to the freshness of her blouse. 
All the way to the McDonald home 
her conscience tweaked her for being 
a party to such a scurvy trick on 


Paula. 
[Concluded Next Week.] 


For the School or Home Yard 
BELVA AUGSBURY 

A substitute for the board, on which 
children have teetered since time im- 
mortal, the merry-go-round board. has 
found its place. It wins favor with 
every child, is new and less dangerous 
than teetering. In construction it is 
simple, and easily made. 

A discarded axle from a wagon is 
sunk in the ground and reinforeed in 
a cement foundation. On the axle a 
wagon wheel is placed as in general 
use. On the wheel a ladder is fast- 
ened, being careful to balance it. A 
board seat is placed on each end of 
the ladder. The child sits on the seat, 
a slight push sends the ladder in a 
circular motion. A big dog or goat 
can draw the ladder when hitched to 
it, as on a sweep. Another child can 
push it, or a stick can be used to 
shove it. It causes but little exertion 
to move it, it cannot break easily, is 
low, and always ready. 

A normal child is always ready to 
ride. Two children will teeter on 
boards which slip easily, or if one 
jumps from his seat the other child 
comes to earth with a crash. Chil- 


might wear my gray 


her 





at 


dren will swing on barn doors, on 
ropes, gates, anything as long as he 
can be on the go. 

The merry-go-round devise cannot 
hurt him, and is satisfactory in most 
respects. The old wheels and axles 
can be found at any blacksmith shop, 
and nearly all of us have a long lad- 
der. The longer the iadder the big- 
ger the circle for the ride. As to who 
made or advised the first one I can- 
not say, but I have seen them this 
summer in several homes, surrounded 
with children. It seemed to mea 
simple amusement, ana one with less 
than the usual number of drawbacks. 


Answer to Last Week’ 





s Puzzle—The 


novel nest of ants was as follows: 1, 
contestant; 2, defiant; 3, reliant; 4, 
instant; 5, compliant; 6. constant; 7, 
servant; 8, truant, 9, pliant. 
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Factory 


Prices 
Save $5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 


Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 
56 years’ reputation back of every stove. Our long 
experience and big oes gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
to set up. Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 
See why improved features of d Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better, Write today. 


GOLD COINSTOVECO., ‘1 Oak St., Troy, N. hides 
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WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER Co., 
[AGENTS SciteciineWoou 


15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


1 Marvel Tulip, giant, fragrant, 1 Pink, 
1 Scarlet, and 3 Purity white Freesias, 
1 blue Babiana, 3 Double Rosebud, 2 
Buttercup and 8 Grand DuchessOxalis. 
Also treatise on Bulb Culture for 
garden and house, and catalogue. 


LL MAILED FOR 10CENTS 

Also = Tulips, 1 each of 10 new classes 
for 10c,, 15 Giant Crocus for 10c., or all 
3 lots, 40 BULBS FOR 25 CENTS. 
Our Cataloue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and 
rare winter-blooming plants free to al!. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N.Y. 
EAN UN Mh MALT LT | 


SALESMAN || 
WANTED! 


We have a position open for a 
=|} salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the |= 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
xighly profitable, with splendid 
Opportunities for advancement. 
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We want a man who desires a 
Permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


QAANGE JUOB AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th ‘Avenue, New York City 
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Patterns and Seasonable Helps 


New and up to the minute fashions—school and home problems 


The Sleepy Cricket 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Oh, say, what do you think I saw 
When I went out to play? 
A great, fat chirping cricket, 
And it didn’t run away. 
It squatted low upon the ground; 
Its chirping seemed to say: 
“The summer time is over; 
I'm going to bed, today.” 


Utilizing Worn Blankets 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

When old blankets have become 
unevenly worn they may still be made 
to render much usefulness; neither 
need they be used with unsightly 
patches. 

Keep them until there are several 
on hand From the best parts of 
several a very acceptable blanket may 
be made. Have as few seams as pos- 
sible; quite often there need be but 
one or two piecings. Lap the edges 
half an inch or a little more and baste 
securely in the center. Then turn in 
each edge and fell it securely in 
place, making a neat and secure 
seam. This pieced blanket makes a 
warm bed-cover whieh looks better 
than a badly patched and may be 
colored if desired. 

From the smaller pieces make an- 
other blanket by sewing the lapped 
seams on the machine, leaving the 
edges raw. Any sized pieces may be 
utilized. When complete use this 
blanket as a filling for a comfortable. 
If extra warmth is desired two such 
blankets may be used. Such a com- 
fortable is quickly tied and the wool 
filling makes it very warm. It is a 
serviceable covering when the bedding 
needs frequent washing, since it is as 
zood after washing as before, which 
cannot be said of a batting-filled, tied 
quilt. ‘ 











A Suggestion for Mothers 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 

Calling at a friend’s home on 
Arbor day, I saw the teacher of a 
school about three miles and a half 
away, passing the house with her 
scholars, dinner pails in hand head- 
ing for a nearby bit of woodland to 
spend the day. The day was cold and 
raw, threatening with rain, which did 
actually begin to fall, a steady spring 
rain, within an hour. The teacher, a 
young woman, wore a cloth dress and 
long warm serge ulster, her two old- 
est girl scholars, about fourteen years 
of age, both wore thin summer dresses 
of lawn, a low neck and_= £@=~short 
sleeves; neither had a wrap of any 
kind. Two little tots, apparently not 
more than seven or eight years of age, 
trudged along behind, flushed and 
warm, completely tired out. 

One would naturally think a teach- 
er, no matter how young, would have 
more sense than to endanger the 
health of her scholars in that way. 
That she would not have started out 
in the first place, on such a_ very 
long walk when the weather was 
unfavorable, and that in any circum- 
stances she would see that her 
charges were properly cléthed for any 
expedition, no matter if the day were 
fair. I recall an incident of my own 
boy that set me _ thinking. It was 
early spring, but the weather was 
unusually warm. I sent him off in 
the morning wearing a thin summer 
wash suit, but still in his thick winter 
underwear. He was all right to sit 
at his lessons, but the teacher, a 
young girl, took it in her head to take 
a nature walk in the afternoon. He 
came home at half past four, wet with 
perspiration and completely tired out. 
They had walked miles, climbing hills, 
and following the brook. A new pair 
of shoes he had only worn a couple 
of times, were scratched and _ torn, 
the counter of one broken where his 
ankle had turned. 

If parents, at the beginning of the 
school term, would suggest to the 
teacher that a notice be given out a 
day or two in advance of these con- 
templated walks, then the children 
could be properly prepared as to 
clothing. No child of eight should be 
taken a distance of three or four 
miles from home. The walk is en- 
tirely too much for their tender little 
feet and soft bodies. The foundation 
for colds, croup, and even more se- 
rious sickness could very easily re- 
sult from either too much or too little 
clothing at such a time. And it seems 
to me that it is only reasonable pre- 
caution for the parents to be notified 
when anything out of the regular 
school routine takes place. All chil- 
dren love these nature study walks, 
and it would not be fair to deprive 
them, but to get the most benefit they 
enght to be comfortable. Easy old 

s, stout gingham or plain cloth 
dis s for the girls, for these wilt 


not tear easily, and even if they do, 
can readily be mended. A little cloth 
cap, instead of a hat, and with a stout 
walking stick any girl with red blood 
in her veins can have a royal good 
care-free time climbing the the steep- 
est banks for the rare and lovely 
things of nature that make the most 
difficult places of access their habitat. 

And bless the boys’ loyal hearts! 
Their very oldest shoes always appeal 
to them, for a boy just naturally hates 
to think anything further about his 
shoes after he gets them. on. A pair 
of overalls and tight jacket, with lots 
of pockets, a knife, fish pole and can 
of. worms, and let the little tots stay 
at home. The older scholars could 
in this way spend a very pleasant and 
profitable afternoon with mother nat- 
ture as their instructor. 


Fashions of This Fall 
With the changes in skirts and 
sleeve lines, which have come in dur- 
ing the late summer, new patterns 
will be necessary for the home dress- 
maker if she wishes her family to 
look modish this fall. The ones 
shown in the illustration are easy to 
cut and make and possess good lines. 
No 8024—Ladies’ Waist 
Choose this model if you want a 
waist that combines style and practical 
value. You may suit yourself about 
using contrasting goods or self-mate- 
rial for the rever fronts and broad 
collar. Sizes: 36 to 44 bust. 


No 8043—Children’s Dress 

_ A neat and trim little frock that is 
in one piece from the shoulder to the 
lower edge. The collar and roll cuffs 
in light color goods brighten up _ the 
dres the belt in the same color ar- 
ranges the skirt-part in very graceful 
folds. Sizes 4 to 10 years. 

> 

No 8037—Boys’ Suit 

One of the latest styles for a little 
lad. The coat is made with a _ back 
yoke and uleated below it. In front, it 
1s in double-breasted effect with large 
pockets below the belt. A detachable 
collar and bloomer trousers are _ in- 
cluded in the pattern. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. 





No 7986—Ladies’ Blouse 
The hood collar and stitched revers 
in frill effect are the interesting feat- 
tures of this model; the waist fronts 
are gathered at the shoulder seams and 
the diagonal closing is a further sign 
of style. Japanese silk in plain and 
figured designs, is fine for such 
blouse. Sizes: 36 to 42 bust. 
No 7995—Ladies’ Dress 
Fashion followers will admire _ this 
model; although on plain lines, it 
sparkles with smartness. The pocket 
is something to look at, on the three- 
gored skirt joined to the waist under 
a belt of contrasting goods. A lovely 
collar and neat cuffs are of the same 
goods. Notice that buttons show their 


excellence in trimming the garment. 
Sizes: 36 to 44 bust. 
No 7968—Girls’ Dress 

A pretty. school frock with the waist 
body bloused over a two-gore skirt ar- 
ranged in plaits. The collar and cuffs 
are dainty in plaid silk. The belt, 
showing only at the center front and 
back is an attractive novelty. Checks, 
serges, wool mixtures, also tub fabrics 
are desirable for this model. Sizes: 6 
to 12 years. 

No 7994—Girls’ Double-Breasted Coat 
In the popular fashion for fall, 
hanging straight and loose from the 
shoulders and having plenty of “ripple.” 
With a sailor collar, patch pockets, and 
covered buttons, there is plenty of at- 
traction value. Wool velour, corduroy, 
velvet and the like are excellent mate- 
rials. Sizes: 4 to 12 years. v 
No 8806—Ladies’ Apron 
This serviceable garment is made at- 
tractive with a yoke facing. It slips 
on over the head; has an elastic at the 
waistline to evenly divide the skirt 
fullness. Braid ils used to give the fin- 
ishing touch to the neck, sleeves, and 
to trim the envelope pocket. Cut in 

one size only. 
No 7976—Ladies’ Skirt 

A splendid model cut in nine gores, 
arranged so as to give a panel front 
to add to the grace of line. The clos- 
ing is at back where five plaits are 
made in each half. You can make this 
look just as you’ see it in the pic- 
ture. Sizes: 24 to 32 waist measure. 
No 7993—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 

This skirt may be made with or 
without the applied yoke. It-is in three 
gores, with plaits at each side for the 
required fullness and flare. The decora- 
tion with fancy buttons is stylish and 
neat. Mohair, taffeta, serge, etc, are 
suitable fabrics. Sizes: 24 to 30 waist 
measure. 

No 7969—Ladies’ House Dress 

At a glance, this model interests and 
satisfies the woman who wants sim- 
plicity and neatness in a house dress. 
The plain blouse has diagonal closing 
and is joined to the four-gore skirt un- 
der a belt of the same goods as is used 
for the collar. This is the only touch 
of style needed—contrasting goods. 
Sizes: 36 to 46 bust. 

Order by number from our Pattern 


Department, care of this paper. Prico 
of any pattern 10 cents. 





Chinese Chow-Chow 


INEZ HAY 

To make Chinese chow-chow chop 
fine two medium-sized heads of firm, 
white cabbage, half a peck of green 
tomatoes. two quarts of firm, ripe 
tomatoes, half a dozen green peppers 
and two red peppers. Mix all together 
and pack in a cloth in layers alter- 
nately with layers of salt. Put in a 
large colander or on slats over a 
large pan to drain. Place a heavy 
weight on top and let it stand twenty- 






































Eleven New and Different Patterns 


four hours under this pressure. 

Remove the vegetables to a large 
pan and add one and one-half pounds 
of sugar, half a cup of grated horse- 
radish, one ounce of white mustard 
seed, one ounce of celery seed, one 
tablespoon of mace and one gill of 
Dutch mustard. Stir weli and pack in 
glass jars and seal. It is said this 
pickle will keep perfectly in a smal] 
wooden barrel if well sealed, but the 
glass jar seems to be the more con- 
venient. 





An Appreciation 
MRS A, G. W. 

I have derived so much benefit 
from your household department I 
want to now pass onto others a help. 

GRAPE BUTTER WITH ORANGES—Take 
five pounds of grapes, stemmed, four 
pounds of sugar, and six oranges. 
Pulp the grapes, saving the _ skins; 
cook the pulp and remove the seeds. 
Put pulp, skins, sugar, and oranges, 
peeled and cut in small pieces, ina 
Kettle and cook for 20 minutes. Seal. 

TATTING HELP—I have found it 
very convenient to use a crochet hook 
instead of a pin to pull the thread 
through the picot in joining the 
talled circles together.—[inez Hay. 


Another Man’s Shoes 
[From Page 19.] 


of his emotions, again attacked the 
brandy. » 

“Now, let me see if I’ve got it 
right,’’ he began, resuming his prog- 
fess up and down the room. “You 
think: that Maurice What’s-his-name 
—this cousin of yours—is in with the 
gang that are trying to put you 
through it?” 

“Well, it was by his advice I en- 
gaged Francis,’ I pointed out. 

“And I’m to come down with you 
tomorrow and put up at the nearest 
pub—eh ?”’ 

“That’s right,” I said. “You see, 
I’m not much afraid of anything hap- 
pening to me in the house. However 
much of a scoundrel Maurice may be, 
he’s not the sort to run his neck into 
a noose if he can help it. My own 
idea is- that some of these’ gentle 
dagoes who have been making things 
so lively up here will probably follow 
me down and try to arrange a con- 
venient accident. Maurice was talk- 
ing a lot about the excellence of the 
shooting.” 

“I see,” said Billy thoughtfully. 
“And that’s where I shall come in.” 

“Precisely. Between us we ought 
to be able to scent any trouble that’s 
hanging around. I’ve got my mark 
pretty plainly on one of the beauties 
already.” 

“I wish we knew who you were,” 
remarked Billy, after pondering over 
the situation for a moment. “It 
would simplify matters so—wouldn’t 
it? It must be something to do with 
San Luca. Let’s get out a map and 
have a squint at the hole.” 

“Yes, Billy,” I said, “and hunt up 
a place called Culebra. I’m the ‘Satyr 
of Culebra,’ according to Mercia, and 
I should like to know exactly where 
my happy home is.” 

Billy searched through the book- 
shelves and lugged out a big ctlas and 
gazetteer. 

“Here we are!” he said, turning up 
the index. “Culebra 10-35, 85-38. 
Great Scott! It’s in Costa Rica.” 

{To Be Continued.] 








Tomato Juice—Every woman living 
on a farm should put up tomato juice 
for soups, etc. It takes very little 
more time than plain canned toma- 
toes and is much more convenient to 
use for many purposes during the 
winter. Good ripe tomatoes should 
be chosen. Cut out the stem ends 
and quarter. Do not peel. Put on 
the stove and cook until very soft; 
then take off and cool and _ press 
through a fine sieve. Put the juice 
back on the stove, season it with salt, 
let come to a boil and either put 
into glass jars or fill bottles that have 
been warmed in the oven. Cork the 
bottles tightly with new corks, then 
dip the tops in paraffin several times. 
Aside from various tomato soups 
this puree of tomato is excellent 
thickened with flour and seasoned to 
use for meat sauce, as well as in va- 
rious other ways.—[G. H. K., New 
Jersey. 


Fruit Combination—I have learned 
that sour plums and sweet apples 
make a combination sauce much bet- 
ter than either alone. Put the apples 
on to cook awhile before adding 
plums. Use one pound sugar to two 
pounds of fruit or if you want @ 
Sauce as rich as preserves use one 
pound of sugar to one of fruit. Pu 
in cans and seal tight, This is © 
cellent.—[Mrs. H. T, * 
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much more in taxes of all kinds than 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(2) send as full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
Stamps for their return, (2%) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitied to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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does the horse owner, and in addition, 
pays a special license tax that is of- 
ten greater than that of the horse 
owner’s regular tax. If on the tax 
account there was any preference, it 
would be in favor of the automobile 
owner. But there should be no dif- 
ference on any account to any class. 
The humblest person on earth should ' 
have an equal right on the public 
highway.—[R. P. Hellman, Pa. 
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The Federal Farm 
Loan System 
session 
Women Helped Like Men 


My farm of 80 acres is half fenced, 
is easily worth $3000, and is mortgaged 
for $1000 at 8% , Payable quarterly. This 
cebt was incurred to enable me to edu- 
cate and care for my four children. 
Two daughters are now teaching and 
will help me, so that with long time 
and low interest we can win out. I can 
earn the interest easily from my cat- 
tle, because then I would not have to 
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sell them be fore they are ready for 
market. I resard Southern Farming as 
my best friend.—[Mrs H. S. S. 


It is to help just such farmers as 
yourself to help themselves that the 
new system is being established. Its 
benefits are as available to women 
farmers as to men. Women also may 
be directors or officers, as well as 
members. If the loan committee of 
the national farm loan association 
which you form or join appraises your 
land at $3000, you should have no dif- 
culty in borrowing $1500 for from five 
to 40 years at not to exceed 6% inter- 
est and upon easy terms of repayment. 
The dues would be $35 per $1000 every 
six months probably, and you would 
have the privilege of paying up faster 
if you wished to. Those dues would 
wipe out the debt in 33 years, besides 
paying the interest. If at any time 
money gets cheaper in future, you 
could refund your loan at a lower rate, 


Three farmers in Lorain county, O, 
have organized to avail themselves of 
the privileges and benctits of the new 
federal farm loan act. They have 
formed themselves into an association | 
and their application has been for- 
warded by the American Agriculturist 
to the federal farm loan board at 
Washington. Carl Hess of Vermilion 
is secretary and the other members 
are Ellen A. Hess and Thomas O. 
Guernsey. 





Farm Personals 


The Pennsylvania state college of 
agriculture welcomes to its depart- 
ment of horticulture, Dr SS. W. 


Fletcher, formerly director of the Vir- 
ginia station. Dr Fletcher becomes 
professor of horticulture and has had 
charge of the work in this depart- 
ment since September 1. Graduating 
from the Massachusetts agricultural 
college in 1896, Dr Fletcher took up 
graduate work for three years at Cor- 
nell university. Later he became pro- 
fessor of horticulture at the Wash- 
ington state college, leaving there 
again for extension work at Cornell 
university. Two years later he took 
charge of the horticultural work at 
the Michigan agricultural college and 
after three years’ service went to the 


Virginia station as director, where he 
has administered for the past six 
years. 


Herbert Myrick, president of Orange 
Judd company, hase returned from 
his recent lecture tour throurh the 
south, southwest, Pacific northwest 
and central northwest. His subject 
was the new federal farm loan system. 
At each of the many places visited, 
the deepest interest was manifested, 
farmers and businessmen remaining 
sometimes for hours to ask questions. 
The subject received widespread pub- 
licity in the local and daily press, also 
much favorable editorial comment. 
The lecturer was everywhere the re- 
cipient of the highest honors in an- 
preciation of the work done by 
American Avriculturist in behalf of 
this great reform now about to be in- 
augurated. Especially keen was the 
interest shown in the convention at 
Toledo, O. The comment made by 
thousands of farmers and businessmen 
present at these lectures, or by the 
press in reporting them, was univer- 
sally favorable. In no case was it 
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sell direct to 
you—and PAY the. FREIGHT 
to your station. Get our low fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices NOW! 


EDWARDS 


Reo Metal Shingles 
cost less, yet outwear three ordi- 
nary roofs, Absolutely proof 
against the elements. All joints 
seams are water-tight, be- 
cause the ards Patented In- 
torlocking Device makes them eo. 
jo warping, breaking or buck- 
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holes which are covered by upper 
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velops away ebovo rated horse power r; po sad- 
justable, special eco omy carburetc worth £16 
more on any engine, bat costs wothing extra on a 


Galloway, cuts down fuel bills; uses any fuel, per{oct 
vaporizer: valves in the head like all the modern 
aurLomobile engines; large fly wi 
stroke, heavy weight, y your 
choice of ignition syste ms, 
an easy starter,no cranking. 


ALLOWAY’S 
ENGINES 
& yenuine Galloway, 
then you won't be dis- 
appointed as thousands of i its 
users have testified. y new s 
250-page book tells how to pick out, size up and j 
an engine; gives you engine secrets nd 
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ers, efficient heaters, made 
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our Two Million Dollar }?ond. 
Ask your dealers to rh ‘ow 
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or our big free book show- 
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large assortment of sizes 
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Cash or Easy 
Payments. 
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and Ship 
Within 
24 Hours 
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See What You Can Save 
On a Good Baking Range 


Shown on page 10. Many other styles 
like it in our catalog with or without pop- 
ular white enameled splasher backs 
and oven door fronts. Write 


for copy today ll 







y 
J Hot-Blast Heaters 
In the Newest 


Here’s Furnace Comfort Beautiful Designs 


Shown on page 71. Big base-burners, small 
h r x - 
at Usual Stove Cost ja Kalamazoo catelog—end at Tight orice. 


Latest beautiful designs. 












Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace—a wonderful, pop- 
ular warm-air heating plant. Low in first cost—easy 
to install—floods the whole house with waves of warm 
air. Thousands of homes are ideally fitted for this 
kind of a furnace. Write and get our special catalog 
telling all about it. We also sell pipe furnaces and 
draw up free plans showing complete plan of installa- 
tion. 


Here’s the latest in stoves and 
ranges. Beautiful designs—latest 
styles—every one at popular whole- - 
sale pric irect to you from man- 
ufacturers. Newest improvements— 

big work-saving features, such as pop- 

ular white enameled splasher backs, 
drop oven door fronts, etc. Send for 
our new, big stove and range book 
today and see how you can get one 
of the best-made ranges in America 

“direct to you” from Kalamazoo— 

and at a money-saving price. 


Or If It’s a Warm-Air Fur- 
nace That You Want, Ask 
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. * Sunshine In the Kitchen for our New Furnace Book 
t les i ' i . ‘ Pe 
| « Be ———_ nobinet  anthgg ioe enn — Get-our unbeatable money-saving offer on the popular Kalamazoo Pipeless 
. XN —have a place for every- ce. Heats the whole house through one register. Easy to install. 
* thing, Warp-proof Simply built, low in price—and unmatchable for giving you the greatest possible 
; - ra , sal “lait. heat from a small amount of fuel. Write today—don’t miss it. 
alamazoo ¢ 5S and aoors— 
Stove Co., A, all metal—zood for Cash or Easy Payments—30 Days’ Trial—One 
| Natemazoo, mich. wre x service. Year Approval Test—$100,000 Bank Bond 
Please send Catalog 415K fOr special 
p Please send Catalogs Kitchen Kab Guarantee—And We Pay the Freight 
j ®inet Cat-1 We have three catalogs, one on Kalamazoo Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, one 
@ alog - on Kalamazoo Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, and one on Kalamazoo White 
§ Neme___ ‘ \ Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets. Please tell us which catalog you want, as 
] eae r numbered in coupon at the left. Ask for Catalog No. 100. 
Da 7 ae Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ress___ — : 
| a o: State_ ae 66 
i 
} Mark an X Opposite Books Wanted . . 7 
Coal and Wood Stoves and Range Pipe and Pipeless Fur- Teade Mark 99 
and Gas Ranges Book No. S100 ces Book No. F100. < c ~ 
. White Enameled Metal Kishen ‘\ rade Mark 
Kabinets and Tables. Book No. Ki00 *e: Registered 






























